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Education  as  a  Career 

As  seen  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot 

''T^HAT  education  is  the  most  re-  them  is  a  great  one,  for  education 
warding  of  the  professions  was  must  prepare  Americans  for  all  pro- 
the  burden  of  a  recent  lecture  by  fessions. 

President  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot  “Look  at  the  fundamental  industries 
of  Harvard  University.  of  any  kind — at  agriculture,  for 

“Education  in  the  modern  sense,"  instance.  The  agricultural  laborer 
said  Dr.  Eliot,  “is  a  new  thing.  used  to  be  considered  at  the  lowest 

The  modern  teacher  is  unlike  the  level  of  society;  now  applied  science 

teacher  or  schoolmaster  or  professor  is  putting  at  the  service  of  the  farmer 
of  a  generation  ago.  all  sorts  of  new  appliances. 

“In  the  older  society,  in  which  “Not  only  in  its  scope  but  in  its 
slaves  pursued  the  arts  and  trades  methods  has  education  changed.  Not 

and  did  the  constructive  work,  edu-  a  single  subject  is  now 

cation  had  no  universal  application.  Educational  taught  in  Harvard  col- 
“There  are  a  flood  of  new  profes-  Methods  lege  as  it  was  when  I 

sions  since  1850,  as  there  are  immense  Changed  was  an  under^aduate 

additions  to  the  industrial  occupations  there,  and  this  is  as 

of  mankind.  The  fundamental  in-  true  of  the  old  subjects  as  the  scores 
dustries  are  all  new  in  development  rif  irew  ones. 

within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  “In  its  spirit  of  discipline  it  is  also 

problem  of  applying  education  to  a  new  thing.  The  fundamental  idea 
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used  to  be  compulsion  of  making  the 
student  labor  in  directions  not  attrac¬ 
tive.  To-day  we  no  longer  drive  the 
students,  we  lead  them.  We  try  to 
implant  a  motive  from  within  which 
will  make  the  student  work.  This 
single  change  has  made  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  education  as  a  career.  In 
college  it  makes  its  effect  in  the 
elective  system. 

“In  what  sort  of  an  educational 
career  can  the  well-trained  man  best 
expect  to  earn  his  livelihood?  In 
general  the  teacher’s  is  a  low-paid 
calling,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
in  its  lower  grades.  In  this,  as  in 
other  professions,  it  is  unmistakably 
true  that  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  work  are  the  best  paid. 

“In  the  next  place,  many  satisfac¬ 
tions  come  to  the  teacher  besides  the 
money  he  earns.  For 
More  than  many  men  there  is  a 

Money  delight  in  imparting 

in  Teaching  knowledge  and  in  the 
response  of  the  pupil. 
Public  consideration  which  attends 
the  work  of  the  successful  teacher 
is  another  great  reward.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  has  more  faith  in  education 
as  a  means  to  the  wholesale  improve¬ 
ment  of  human  conditions  than  in 
any  other  agency.  This  is  shown  in 
the  belief  that  institutions  are  to  be 
maintained  liberally,  that  they  are  to 
be  used  as  a  means  to  increase  of 
health  and  of  morality. 

“Again  the  teacher’s  profession  is 
exceptional  in  that  it  does  not  have 
the  making  of  money  as  its  principal 
object.  The  American  p>eople  are 
supp>osed  to  measure  success  by  ma¬ 
terial  standards,  but  this  is  a  real  slan¬ 
der  on  the  Americans,  and  the  respect 
in  which  the  teacher  is  held  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  they  have  other  standards. 

“The  possibility  of  making  disciples 
to  carry  on  and  better  a  man’s  work 


in  the  world  is  one  of  the  great  satis¬ 
factions  in  life,  and  this  the  educator 
has  in  greatest  measure.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  any  man  to  have 
his  acquisitions  of  thought  and  learn¬ 
ing  go  down  the  centuries,  multiplied 
in  fruitfulness  as  they  go. 

“As  American  education  is  now 
organized,  something  more  than  the 
mere  explanation  and  illus- 
Teachers  tration  of  a  subject  is 
Expected  expected  of  the  well-edu- 
to  Grow  cated  teacher.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  capable  of 
advancement,  of  winning  a  little  new 
truth  from  beyond  the  limit.  This  is 
a  most  happy  and  fortunate  change 
from  former  conditions;  it  lights  up 
and  magnifies  the  whole  profession. 
Every  teacher  should  be  so  trained 
that  he  will  master  some  little  held 
of  knowledge  and  then  creep  a  little 
way  beyond  the  barrier. 

“The  hrst  chance  that  is  offered  to 
a  graduate  of  a  university  in  entering 
the  teaching  profession  is  in  the 
secondary  schools.  After  that  comes 
the  sui>erintendencies  of  public 
schools,  very  numerous  positions  and 
of  great  importance,  which  ought  to 
be  sought  by  many  college  men. 

“At  the  top  are  the  presidencies  of 
the  colleges  and  universities,  in  which 
a  great  change  for  the  better  has 
been  worked.  When  I  engaged  hrst 
in  this  profession  it  was  the  custom 
to  take  the  presidents  of  institutions 
from  the  ministry,  but,  happily,  now 
these  posts  are  being  given  to  men 
who  have  worked  up  through  the 
profession.  There  are  still  a  good 
many  denominational  institutions 
which  expect  some  clerical  member  of 
that  denomination  at  their  head,  but 
it  has  been  proved  that  these  are  not 
the  most  given  to  progress  and  growth. 

“After  all,  the  main  inducement 
to  the  profession  of  education  as  a 
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life  work  is  the  delights  of  the  life. 
To  my  thinking,  the  career  of  the 
educator  is  the  happiest, 
Teacher’s  the  most  intellectual  and 
Life  the  the  most  rewarding  as 
Happiest  regards  serviceability  and 
the  visibility  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  of  all  professions.  For  a  young 
man  of  foresight  I  recommend  the 
profession  of  teaching  as  the  one  in 
which  he  will  realize  the  chief  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life.” 

+  +  + 

Obituary 

J.  S.  Dickey 

S  WE  go  to  press  we  learn  with 
profound  regret  that  Mr.  J.  S. 
Dickey,  President  of  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  died  suddenly 
on  Sunday  evening,  January  16. 
The  message  we  received  does  not 
give  any  particulars. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Dickey’s  departure 
will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  our 
readers  who  were  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation,  over  which 
he  presided  so  ably  as  President. 

AAA 

John  Herman  Zimmerman 
The  profession  has  lost  another 
veteran  teacher — Mr.  J.  H.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  who  died  early  in  December — a 
veteran  in  point  of  service,  although 
he  was  only  forty-two  years  old.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  was  treasurer  of  Central 
Business  College,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  as  well  as  an  active  member  of 
its  teaching  force.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  shorthand  instructors  there  for 
fifteen  years,  and  a  most  devoted 
friend  of  this  art.  A  very  fine  teach¬ 
er,  and  a  strong  personality — his 
place  at  Central  will  be  hard  to  fill. 


ERSONAL  NOTEO 

About  Our  Fellow-Teachers  ' 

A  RECENT  request  for  change  of 
address  brings  the  news  that  C.  A. 
Gruver  is  head  of  the  commercial 
work  at  the  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
Hieh  School.  He  was  at  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  last  year. 

AAA 

Mr.  A.  J.  Avery  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  commercial  department  at 
Union  High  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

AAA 

Miss  Emma  E.  Eisenhower,  wha 
for  a  number  of  years  was  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  Technical.  School  for 
Girls  in.  New  York  City,  writes  us 
from  the  high  school  of  Summit,  New 
Jersey,  where  she  is  now  teaching. 

AAA 

We  extend  our  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ewart  and  to 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Dempsey  on  their 
recent  promotions.  Mr.  Ewart  is 
now  superintendent  of  the  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  schools,  succeeding 
Mr.  Dempsey  on  his  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
State  of  Vermont.  Our  readers  will 
remember  Mr.  Ewart’s  article  in 
the  October  issue  on  “The  Junior 
High  School,”  based  on  the  work  he 
instituted  at  Somerville,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  he  has  been  Assistant 
Suf)erintendent  of  Schools. 

AAA 

Mr.  George  L.  White,  formerly 
a  teacher  in  some  of  the  leading 
business  colleges  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Cleveland,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  chairman  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  West 
High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
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has  been  elected  to  the  staff  of  the 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  Busi¬ 
ness  College  as  associate  principal. 

A  ^ 

Miss  Gertrude  Snepp  has  returned 
from  Ohio  Business  College,  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  Canton  Actual  Business  Col¬ 
lege  as  principal  of  the  shorthand  de¬ 
partment. 

A  ^  A 

Enid  Business  College  (Oklahoma) 
has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  formerly  at  Ishpeming, 
Michigan,  Business  College. 

AAA 

Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  who  has  served 
so  effectively  as  Assistant  Director 
for  Commercial  Education,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  is 
now  Inspector  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  associated  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania, 
beginning  January  1.  Mr.  Nichols 
has  his  offices  in  Harrisburg. 

His  experience  as  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Education  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
then  as  Director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  then 
as  Assistant  Director  for  Commercial 
Education,  Federal  Board  for  V’oca- 
tional  Education,  make  him  the  ideal 
man  for  the  position. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  obtained  his 
services. 

AAA 

M  iss  Helen  ^Ammerman,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  is  now  head  of  the  Shorthand 
department  at  the  Willimantic  State 
Normal  School.  Willimantic,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

AAA 

A  letter  came  in  not  long  ago  from 
J.  H.  Walker  written  from  Indianap- 
olf8,*telling  us  that  he  and  Mr.  M.  H. 


Fisch,  who  have  been  teaching  in 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  for  several  yeais, 
are  studying  at  Butler  University, 
Inaianapolis,  and  doing  some  office 
work  in  the  College  of  Missions  there. 
“Although  we  are  not  following  the 
teaching  line  this  year,”  Mr.  Walker 
writes,  “we  are  both  using  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  university  and  office 
work  and  desire  to  keep  up-to-date 
in  Gregg,  and  also  to  say  a  good  word 
for  this  wonderful  system  whenever 
we  have  the  chance.”  Perhaps  Mr. 
Walker  will  have  something  interest¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  about  his  adventures 
as  a  stenographer,  and  we  know  it 
will  give  a  new  perspective  to  teach¬ 
ing  problems  when  he  and  Mr.  F!sch 
return  to  that  field,  as  we  undertand 
they  plan  to  do. 

AAA 

Mr.  Guy  G.  George,  formerly  an 
instructor  in  the  shorthand  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Stadium  High  School, 
Tacoma,  Washington,  and  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  and 
until  recently  a  special  expert  on  the 
Research  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
is  now  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Mr.  George  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  our  young 
writers  of  the  system  from  the  point 
of  view  of  style.  He  was  a  successful 
contestant  several  times  in  the  Gregg 
Writer  blackboard  contests  for  teach¬ 
ers,  winning  a  special  prize  in  the 
first  annual  contest.  He  has  had  a 
splendid  career  as  a  teacher  of  both 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  He  was 
the  first  high  school  teacher  in  the 
West,  we  believe,  to  produce  a  winner 
in  the  Remington  accuracy  contest. 
Mr.  George’s  long  teaching  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience  and  his  knowledge 
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of  the  system  and  teaching  problems 
give  an  excellent  background  for  his 
new  work.  We  congratulate  him  on 
his  entry  into  a  field  of  wide  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  wish  him  the  greatest 
success  in  it. 

AAA 

Miss  Florence  A.  Sparks,  of  the 
Yonkers  High  School,  New  York, 
was  a  member  of  the  University 
of  California  faculty  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  session,  in  charge  of  the  type¬ 
writing  work  in  the  teachers’  classes. 
Miss  Sparks  is  an  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cate  of  "Rational”  and  Gregg. 

AAA 

Miss  Hazel  Underwood  has  gone 
from  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana,  to  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  High  School.  ^  Miss  Helen 
Duffy  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  English 
High  ^hool.  Miss  Sadie  H.  Pick¬ 
ard  has  changed  from  Beverly,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  the  High  ^hool  at 
Meriden,  Connecticut.  ^  Miss  Lu¬ 
cille  Curtis  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Mel¬ 
rose,  Minnesota.  ^  Miss  Minnie 
Sublette,  of  Nebraska  City,  is  now  at 
Salina,  Kansas,  High  School. 

AAA 

The  new  commercial  teachers  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  South  Division  High  are  Mr. 
A.  J.  Mitchell  and  Miss  G.  Marheine. 

AAA 

Miss  Verna  Zoller  is  now  teaching 
in  the  High  School  at  Kankakee, 
Illinois. 

AAA 

Mr.  G.  T.  Wiswell,  who  had  been 
teaching  bookkeeping  in  Strayer’s 
Business  College,  Philadelphia,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  shorthand  work 
at  Boys’  High  School,  Lancaster. 


CCHOOL  NEWC 

From  Near  and  Far  ^ 

SUGGESTION  of  effective  indus¬ 
trial  school  work  is  contained  in  an 
order  for  forty  Gregg  Writer  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  from -Miss  F.  H. 
Bartlett,  instructor  in  the  Industrial 
Service  Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady. 
Evidently  the  educational  work  of 
this  organization  has  been  developed 
in  a  very  worth-while  manner,  and  we 
offer  our  compliments  to  those  who 
have  carried  the  responsibility. 

AAA 

Instruction  in  thrift  is  being  used  as 
the  basis  for  one  of  the  advanced  les¬ 
sons  in  Americanization  conducted 
by  the  industrial  division  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  After  teaching 
practical  elementary  lessons  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  concerned  with  the  human  body, 
clothing,  America,  tools,  fire  alarms, 
health  hints,  and  kindred  subjects, 
historical  events  and  characters  are 
made  the  subject  of  lessons,  and 
finally  the  war  savings  stamp  is  ex¬ 
plained,  together  with  what  thrift 
means  in  America, 

The  lessons,  of  which  there  are  28, 
form  a  new  system  for  teaching 
English  to  foreigners.  The  system 
will  be  used  widely,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of¬ 
ficials  have  announced. 

AAA 

Mr.  Joseph  Shaffer,  former  secre¬ 
tary  to  William  G.  McAdoo,  lectured 
on  the  "Duties  of  the  Private  Secre¬ 
tary”  at  the  opening  of  new  classes 
in  secretarial  training,  January  5,  at 
The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Commerce. 
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National  Society  for  Vocational  Education 

Tentative  Partial  Program 

Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  Atlantic  City,  February  24*26,  1921 

1.  General  Session — February  24,  A.  M.  ~ 

Topic:  Problems  Arising  in  Compulsory  Part-Time  or  Continuation  School  Education 
Speakers:  Owen  D.  Evans,  Assistant  Director  of  Continuation  Schools,  State  Department  Public 
Instruction,  Pennsylvania 

Wesley  A.  O’Leary,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 
Oakley  Fumey,  Specialist  in  Part-Time  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
New  York 

E.  A.  Wreidt,  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  Indiana 
E.  G.  Cooley,  Director  of  Continuation  Schools,  Chicago 

2.  General  Session — February  25,  A.  M. 

Topic:  Industrial  Rehabilitation 

Speakers:  R.  M.  Little,  Director  of  Safety  Institute  of  America,  New  York 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  State  Director  Re-education  of  Injured  Persons,  Minnesota 
Silas  Riddle,  Chief  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  Pennsylvania 
Topic:  Achievements  to  Date  Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
Speaker:  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Director  of  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

3.  General  Session — February  26,  A ,  M. 

Annual  Business  Meeting 

Future  Activities  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  (Speakers 
to  be  announced) 

4.  Agricultural  Section  Sessions — February  24-25,  P.  M. 

Topics:  A  variety  of  topics  dealing  with  the 

Training  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture 
Extension  Teaching 
The  Operation  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
The  Measurement  of  Vocational  Practice 
The  Worth  of  Short  Courses 
A  National  Program  for  Agricultural  Education 
Speakers:  A  number  of  very  able  speakers  will  appear 

5.  Commercial  Section  Sessions — February  24-25,  P.  M. 

Topics:  A  variety  of  topics  dealing  with  commercial  education  in  continuation  schools: 

Commercial  Education  in  Continuation  Schools 
The  Training  of  Commercial  School  Teachers 

The  Recognition  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
The  Training  of  Executives 

Speakers:  A  number  of  able  speakers  have  already  accepted  a  place  on  the  program 

6.  Industrial  Educational  Section  Sessions — February  24-25,  P.  if. 

Topics:  The  topics  will  include 

The  Training  of  Foremen 

The  Up-grading  of  the  Staff 

Private  Training  in  Industry 

The  Training  of  Women  in  Industrial  Plants 

Speakers:  Some  prominent  educators  and  a  number  of  business  men  have  agreed  to  appear  on 
the  program 

7.  Vocational  Homemaking  Sution  Sessions — February  24-25,  P.  M. 

Topics:  The  topics  will  include  various  problems  of 

The  Training  of  Teachers 

Wage-Earning  Employment  as  a  Phase  of  Homemaking 
The  Development  of  Child  Care 

Speakers:  A  number  of  able  speakers  have  accepted  a  place  on  the  program 

8.  The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  (John  M.  Brewer,  President)  is  preparing  a  special 

program  for  Friday  and  Saturday.  February  25  and  26 

9.  Thursday  Ewening,  February  24,  will  be  reserved  for  Section  Dinners  to  be  followed  by  a  recep¬ 

tion  at  the  Million  Dollu  Pier 

10.  It  is  expected  that  provision  will  also  be  made  for  special  gatherings  on  the  evening  of  February  25. 
Detailed  Advance  Programs  may  be  had  by  communicating  with  the  National  Society  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  140  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  VI 

By  William  Wheatcroft 
Diphthongs  and  Consecutive  Vowels 

THEORY 

I. — Definition 

A  diphthong  is  the  union  in  one  syllable  of  two  simple  vowels 
uttered  in  rapid  succession. 

1 1 . — Representation 

A  diphthong  is  expressed  by  joining  the  shorthand  forms  repre¬ 
senting  the  vowels  of  which  it  is  composed. 

III. — Consecutive  Vowels 

(а)  Consecutive  vowels  which  do  not  form  a  pure  diphthong  are 
joined  in  their  natural  order. 

(б)  Any  vowel  following  the  diphthong  i  is  expressed  by  the  small 
circle  within  the  large  circle. 

(c)  Short  i  followed  by  a  is  expressed  by  a  large  circle  with  a  dot 
placed  within  it;  e  followed  by  any  large  circle  vowel  sound,  by  the 
large  circle  with  the  dash  within  it. 

IV.— Outlines  Without  Stroke  Forms 

The  dot  for  the  aspirate,  or  the  marks  distinguishing  the  vowel 
sounds,  should  be  inserted  in  outlines  without  stroke  forms. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in 

By  William 

Diphthongs  and 

BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


I. 


Word 

Sound 

Elements 

pew 

u 

1  +  66 

vow 

ow 

one 

ah  +  o6 

toy 

oi 

syllable 

aw  -f  i 

pie 

i 

ah  +  I 

Sound 

Sign 

Example 

a 

(T 

^  pew 

ow 

^  NOW 

oi 

^  toy 

i 

£  pie 

Rules  for  joining  circles  a(^ly  to  1. 


rye 

tie 

rice 

ties 

nigh 

die 

nice 

dies 
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Wheatcroft 

Consecutive  Vowels 

BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 

III. 

(a)  vowel  +  vowel  =  sij(ns  joine<I  In  nat  ural  order 
two  syllables 


Samoa 

oh  +  5 

^ — cP  but 

- ^ 

poem 

oh  +  f 

—  but 

/ 

/ 

fob'o 

•  1+6 

|)eony 

c  +  6 

(^>)  t  -1-  any  vowel  =  small  circle  inside  large. 


fight 

Dinah 

fiat 

^  Diana 

alJ- 

file 

signs 

— 

phial 

science 

(r)  \  + 

a  =  dol  inside  large  circle. 

e  + 

a  =  dash  inside 

large  circle. 

myriad 

deviate 

CL^ 

cereal 

laureate 

IV. 


O 

hay 

Z-  woe 

S 

high 

woo 

moat 

coe 


pies 

pious 

mice 

miasma 

alias 

create 

hue 

hoe 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  VI 

By  William  Wheatcroft 
Diphthongs  and  Consecutive  Vowels 
OBSERVATIONS 


I.  The  analysis  of  the  diphthongs  into  their  elements  is  essential  to  their  ' 
correct  representation.  Deal  with  the  words,  pew,  vow',  toy,  pie,  as  in  the  case 

of  the  alphabet  and  the  vow'els.  This  analysis  should  not  be  left  until  students 
show  ability  to  dissect  common  words.  Here  is  a  list  for  testing  after  having 
explained  the  elements: — 

H:  cue,  few,  mew,  lieu,  sinew. 
ow:  bow,  cow,  now,  plow,  gout,  cowl,  vouch. 
oi:  boy,  toil,  coy,  coin,  alloy,  enjoy,  oil,  annoy, 
t:  tie,  die,  tile,  dive,  china,  file,  lie,  ripe. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  composition  of  the  diphthongs  given  here  is  not 
quite  in  agreement  with  the  Manual.  The  elements  as  shown  are  those  given 
in  Nesfield’s  English  Grammar:  Past  and  Present,  the  recognized  authority 
on  grammatical  questions.  However,  the  matter  is  of  no  material  importance, 
as  the  representation  of  the  sounds  is  not  affected. 

II.  Note  the  following  points  about  the  signs  for  u,  ow,  oi: — (1)  The  circle 
is  outside  the  hook.  (2)  No  change  of  form  when  joined.  Ow  and  d  are  joined 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  Plates  22,  lines,  1,  4;  23,  lines  1,  4,  7;  24,  lines  1,3, 
provide  some  useful  material  for  secuiing  fluency  in  these  forms.  Carefully 
note  "Faults”  at  the  foot  of  the  plates.  Drills  2  and  3  should  follow  next,  and 
each  outline  is  to  be  executed  without  an  appreciable  stop. 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  t.  This  sign  is  a  circle,  and  the  rules  for 
joining  circles  apply  to  it.  The  indent  is  a  modification  of  the  small  circle,  and 
this  prepares  the  way  for  the  representation  of  other  classes  of  words.  Initial 
i  to  f,  I,  p,  b,f,  V,  gives  a  very  fluent  form.  When  i  occurs  medially,  there  must 
be  no  pause  after  the  indentation.  Drill  4.  The  sign  for  s  after  i  follows  the 
swing  of  the  circle. 

Modification  of  signs,  (o)  In  common  w'ords  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
misreading,  the  indentation  of  i  may  be  omitted.  Drill  5  gives  the  most  common 
examples.  (b)  Teachers  should  note  that  the  circle  in  the  diphthong  for  li 
may  be  omitted  in  many  words:  new,  due,  tune. 

III.  Here  again  teachers  must  insist  on  the  analysis  of  sounds. 

(o)  There  must  be  two  syllables.  Compare  with  one  syllable,  having  the 
same  spelling. 

(6)  Pairs  of  words  will  clear  up  any  difficulty. 

(c)  Circle  should  be  exaggerated  in  size.  The  dash  is  to  be  struck  upwards. 
However,  in  practice,  these  distinctions  are  seldom  necessary. 

IV.  This  precaution  applies  to  a  few  words  only. 
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#  EDITORIAL  COMMEN^p 

On  Sundry  Topics 


How  Reading  Shorthand 
Speeds  the  Learning 
Process 

ANY  teachers,  and  especially 
young  teachers  who  are  just 
beginning  their  professional  careers, 
do  not  know  what  emphasis  to  place 
in  their  teaching  on  reading  shorthand. 
The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
practical  use  of  shorthand  reading 
naturally  follows  the  waiting,  and 
this  natural  sequence  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
blem,  however,  w’e  think,  wdll  Show 
clearly  that  at  least  during  the  early 
stages  of  learning  the  reading  should 
always  precede  the  writing,  and  when 
we  refer  to  readmg  in  this  connection 
we  naturally  mean  the  reading  of 
shorthand  plates  from  the  textbooks 
or  magazines. 

There  are  many  sound  {pedagogical 
reasons  for  this.  The  shorthand 
plates  represent  the  correct  application 
of  shorthand  principles,  and  the 
shorthand  forms  themselves  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  they  can  be  executed 
by  experts.  They  furnish  good 
models.  The  reading  of  shorthand 
requires  close  analysis,  and  thus  the 
application  of  principles  is  enforced 
accurately  and  in  a  w-ay  that  leaves 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  The 
shorthand  forms  being  ideal  leave  a 
correct  picture  for  the  student  to 
follow  in  his  writing.  Without  a 
definite,  clear-cut  picture  of  word 
forms  to  start  with,  accurate  w’riting 
is  impossible.  Under  the  stress  of 
writing,  the  student’s  attention  is 


divided  between  two  processes,  con¬ 
struction  and  execution.  These  pic¬ 
tures  play  a  tremendous  part  in  the 
success  with  which  the  student  ac¬ 
quires  the  technique  of  writing.  The 
learning  of  shorthand  is  very  largely 
a  matter  of  imitation.  The  reading 
of  shorthand  contributes  a  very 
effective  aid  in  this  direction. 

Rapidity  and  accuracy  in  the 
writing  of  shorthand  depends  very 
decidedly  upon  the  number  of  useful 
w'ord^  forms  the  student  has  stored 
up  in  his  memory.  The  constant 
reading  of  well-written  shorthand 
makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
store  up  a  vocabulary  of  such  forms 
more  quickly  than  by  writing  them 
constructively,  and  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  storing  up  correct  pictures  of  out- 
lines.  Reading  of  this  nature  should 
be  followed,  to  be  sure,  by  practice  in 
writing  the  matter  that  has  been  read. 
During  the  early  stages  of  learning 
it  seems  to  us  that  most  of  the 
reading  should  be  done  from  the 
engraved  notes,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  and  that  only  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  time  be  devoted 
to  reading  notes  w'ritten  by  the 
students.  Such  inaccuracies  in  exe¬ 
cution  as  w'ill  naturally  occur  in 
writing  can  be  handled  effectively 
by  the  teacher  in  his  penmanship 
drills,  the  aim  in  the  drills  in  penman¬ 
ship  and  execution  being  centered 
on  acquiring  correct  methods  of 
execution  w'hich  will  lead  necessarily 
to  approximately  correct  forms.  In 
other  words,  if  the  movements  in 
writing  are  correct,  the  product  of 
the  movements  will  be  correct.  This 
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is  a  distinction  that  is  not  always 
appreciated. 

To  sum  up,  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed  in  the  beginning 'on  the 
reading,  bringing  in  only  enough  of 
the  constructive  work  in  writing 
new  material  to  further  develop  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge 
of  the  word¬ 
building  princi¬ 
ples.  This  is 
necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  new 
word  a  1  w'  a  y  s 
crops  up.  As 
the  work  pro¬ 
gresses  toward 
actual  dictation 
on  new  matter, 
the  emphasis 
can  be  grad¬ 
ually  shifted 
from  reading 
engraved  short- 
hand  to  the 
reading  of  notes 
and  to  stressing 
d  i  c  t  a  t  i  o  n — 
always  accom¬ 
panied  by  read¬ 
ing  what  has 
been  dictated. 

But  even  when 
the  advanced 
stages  have 
been  reached, 
reading  should 
form  an  important  feature  of  the 
daily  drill.  It  serves  to  keep  correct 
ideals  alive  and  is  a  pow’erful  aid  in 
building  up  a  large  and  effective 
vocabulary. 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  is  based  on 
this  theory.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  used  with  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual  or  as  a  review’  of  the 
manual.  But  all  the  w'ay  through 


it  stresses  the  reading  phase.  We 
have  had  an  unusual  opportunity 
of  w’atching  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  shorthand  skill  of 
students.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  us  to  see  how 
well  the  theory  of  Speed  Studies  has 
worked  out  in 
practice.  With  i 
the  method  pre¬ 
sented  in  this 
book  the 
student  builds 
up  a  good  vo¬ 
cabulary  by  the 
time  he  is  ready 
for  new  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  he 
gets  all  the  con¬ 
structive  prac¬ 
tice  necessary 
in  writing  new 
matter  and  in 
transcribing  it. 

Nearly  all 
dictation  books 
are  based  on 
the  old  theory 
that  the 
student  must 
write,  write, 
write.  The 
theory  is  Wrong 
in  the  first  place 
because  in  prac¬ 
tical  shorthand 
work  the 
student  does  not  write  from  the 
printed  word  but  from  the  spoken 
word.  It  is  wrong  also  because  it  vio¬ 
lates  a  well-known  psychological  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  student  should  never  be 
allowed  to  do  a  thing  wrong  if  it 
possibly  can  be  avoided.  In  the 
writing  from  printed  copy  (not  short¬ 
hand)  many  mistakes  in  construc¬ 
tion  are  (Continued  on  page  205) 


COMING! 

“An  Experiment  in  Testing 
Stenographers” — a  series  of  four 
articles  written  especially  for  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher,  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols. 

These  articles  deal  with  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  intelligently 
planned  and  comprehensive  effort 
ever  made  by  a  civic  organization 
to  establish  a  standard  rating  of 
stenographic  workers.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Nichols.  Teachers 
and  Supervisors  will  find  the  ar¬ 
ticles  interesting  and  of  great 
practical  value.  The  first  one  will 
appear  in  the  March  number. 
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Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation 

Cleveland,  December  28-31,  1920 
Officers  for  1921 

President:  Robert  A.  Grant,  Yeatman  High  School.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
First  Vice-President:  I.  R.  Garbutt,  Supervisor  of  Cointnercial  Exiucation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Second  Vice-President:  D.  W.  McMillan,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Nordstrum  High  School, 
Detroit.  Michigan. 

Secretary:  John  Alfred  White,  Head  of  Commerdai  Department,  Gary  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana 
Treasurer:  C.  A.  Faust,  1020  N.  Robey  Street,  Chicago,  lliinois 

Executive  Board 

Robert  A.  Grant.  Yeatman  High  Schooi,  St.  Louis.  Missouri 

J.  S.  Dickey,  President,  Bowiing  Green  Business  University,  Bowiing  Green,  Kentucky 

Ivan  E.  Chapman.  Principal,  Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Charles  T.  Smith,  President,  Kansas  City  Business  College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 

President:  Claude  M.  Yoder,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Whiteuater 
Wisconsin 

Vice-President:  Pearl  Klddoo*  Central  High  School,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Secretary:  Adelaide  B.  Hakes,  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  Illinois  \ 

Officers  of  Allied  Associations 
Private  Commercial  Schools  Department 
President:  A.  F.  Tull,  The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Vice-President:  J.  W.  Drye,  Spencerian  Commercial  &hool,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Public  Commercial  Schools  Department 

President:  Claude  M.  Yoder,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 

Vice-President:  John  Alfred  White,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Gary  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana 
Secretary:  Cora  Holland,  Wilkins  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Business  Round  Table 

Chairman:  W.  O.  Forester.  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Dallas,  Texas 
Secretary:  H.  M.  Winkel,  Central  Continuation  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Shorthand  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Ina  Thomas,  Joliet  High  School.  Joliet,  Illinois 

Secretary:  J.  H.  Kutcher,  Spencerian  Commerci;d  School,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Next  Place  of  Meeting,  St.  Louis,  1921 


is  the  first  convention  of 
the  Federation  I  have  attended 
and  I  shall  not  miss  another  one,” 
was  a  comment  heard  many  times. 
It  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  new 
teachers  in  attendance,  eager  to  learn 
the  latest  and  best  methods  of  ac¬ 
complishing  results  in  their  profession 
and  of  getting  the  inspiration  that 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  any  convention.  It  was  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  indorsement  of  the  worth 


of  the  papers  and  discussions  and  of 
the  value  to  be  derived  from  contact 
with  the  progressive  schoolmen  who 
are  always  found  at  the  conventions. 
Of  course  the  "regulars”  were  there 
also — the  convention  "fans,”  many 
of  whom  from  time  immemorial  have 
attended  and  seem  to  grow  younger 
as  the  years  speed  on.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  could 
be  classed  as  "fans,”  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  "regulars”  'were  Smith  and 
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Peters  of  Kansas  City,  Gates  of  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  Grant  of  St.  Louis,  Nichols 
of  Washington  and  the  U.  S.,  Williams 
of  Des  Moines,  Watson  of  Lincoln, 
Miller,  Spangler,  and  Reed  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Gaines  of  Poughkeepsie,  Hurst 
of  Buffalo,  Merville  and  Dyke  of 
Cleveland,  Lobaugh  of  Chicago,  Gregg 
of  Everywhere,  Miner  of  Chicago, 
Eldridge  of  Boston,  Oswald  of  New 
York,  O’Sullivan  of  Montreal,  Wright 
of  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Moore 
and  Gill  of  Trenton,  Fry  of  Chicago, 
Norman  and  Donoho  of  Baltimore, 
the  Trefzgers  of  Cleveland  and 
Akron,  Hull,  Taylor,  Luman,  and 
Eckels  of  Philadelphia,  Spillman  of 
New  York,  Rasmussen  of  St.  Paul, 
Fall  of  Nashville,  Dickey,  Harman, 
and  Ashby  of  Bowling  Green,  Hagar 
of  New  York,  Chapman,  Holtsclaw, 
McMillan,  and  Tull  of  Detroit, 
Coffin  of  New  York,  Harbottle  of 
Dayton,  Forester  of  Dallas,  SoRelle 
of  New  York,  Ramsdell  of  Middle- 
town,  Krider  of  Canton,  Wigent 
of  Chicago,  Baker'  and  Garbutt  of 
Cincinnati,  Williams  and  Forbes  of 
Rochester,  Clark  of  Pueblo,  Fish  of 
Chicago,  Faust  of  Chicago,  Brown 
of  Akron,  Henning  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Mosher  of  Minneapolis,  Lockyear 
of  Evansville,  Tharp  of  Muncie, 
Gurtler  of  Chicago,  Porter  of  James¬ 
town,  Sproul  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
Brown,  Ohmert,  Zimpfer  and  Geb- 
hardt  of  Columbus,  White  of  Gary, 
Trenary  of  Kenosha,  Dowden  of 
Lansing,  Rev.  Kilian  Hied  of  Col- 
legeville,  Flynn  of  St.  Louis,  Robbins 
of  Lincoln,  Montgomery  of  Paducah, 
and  Johnson  of  W’est  Palm  Beach. 

In  still  another  class — far  removed 
upward  from  the  former — were  Miss 
Lucile  Smith  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs. 
John  R.  Gregg  of  New  York,  Miss 
Arnold  of  ClevelancJ^  Mrs.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Fish  of  Chicago, 


Mrs.  Faust  of  Chicago,  Miss  Brown 
of  Milwaukee,  Miss  Davidson  of 
Kansas  City,  Miss  Hakes  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Norman  of  Baltimore,  Mrs. 
Biller  of  Des  Moines,  Miss  Thomas 
of  Joliet,  Miss  Cherry  of  Findlay, 
Mrs.  Luman  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Admire  of  Cleveland,  Miss  Dearborn 
of  •  New  York,  Miss  Craig  of 
Boston,  Miss  Stollnitz  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Mosher  and  Miss 
Perso  of  Minneapolis,  Mrs.  Clark 
of  Pueblo,  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Greens- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Maclean 
of  Detroit,  Mrs.  Dowden  of  Lansing, 
and  Miss  Pitcher  of  New  York. 

General  Federation  Sessions 
By  Ruf)ert  P.  SoRelle 

T  was  not  by  any  means  the  largest 
crowd  that  has  gathered  for  the 
Federation  meeting,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  splendidly  conceived,  or¬ 
ganized  and  carried  out.  There  was 
not  a  spare  moment  or  a  dull  one  for 
those  interested  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.  The  only  difficulty  with  it 
was  that  one  could  not  get  the  benefit 
of  all  the  good  papers,  owing  to 
sessions  of  various  technical  branches 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  But  that 
was  inevitable  w'hen  so  much  had  to 
be  packed  into  such  a  brief  time. 
Nearly  every  phase  of  commercial 
education  w’as  discussed,  and  special¬ 
ists  in  every  line  had  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  the  leaders  were 
doing  or  wanted  to  do.  Opportunity 
for  open  discussion  was  not  as  good 
as  it  has  been  at  some  previous  con¬ 
ventions,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  de¬ 
velop  the  subjects  fully.  One  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  convention 
was  the  interest  displayed  in  the 
broader  subjects  that  touch  com¬ 
mercial  life.  As  an  example,  the  long 
address  of  ex-Senator  Burton  of  Ohio 
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was  listened  to  with  profound  interest. 
It  was  a  review  of  trade  conditions 
throughout  the  world  and  the  part 
that  America  expects  to  play.  No 
body  of  business  men  could  'have 
shown  a  deeper  interest.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Dr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs, 
of  New  York,  on  “Self-Culture  in  the 
Margin  of  Life”  and  “Education 
for  the  New  Era,”  of  Rabbi  Silver, 
of  Charles  Weirs,  of  Sidney  S.  Wilson, 
of  J.  L.  Harman,  of  J.  S.  Knox, 
and  of  John  R.  Gregg  in  the  General 
Federation  meetings  all  drew  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Mr. 
Gregg’s  address  on  “The  History  and 
Development  of  Shorthand”  w’as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  unique  of  any  given 
at  the  convention.  It  dealt  with  a 
subject  with  which  but  few  were 
familiar.  Few  realized  that  short¬ 
hand  dates  to  a  time  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  and  that  it  has  had  an  en¬ 
trancing  history  back  of  it.  His 
address  gave  a  new  angle  to  the  part 
that  shorthand  has  played  in  history 
and  furnished  a  background  for  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  its  importance. 
Those  who  thought  of  shorthand 
merely  as  a  modern  instrument  of 
commerce  were  amazed  to  know 
that  many  of  the  great  figures  of  his¬ 
tory  from  Titus  Vespasian  down  to 
President  Wilson  were  users  of  the 
art  in  a  practical  way,  and  how  many 
of  the  great  leaders  among  the  found¬ 
ers  of  our  nation  were  skilled  short¬ 
hand  writers. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  President 
Dickey  and  his  executive  committee 
both  for  the  splendid  program  ar¬ 
ranged  and  for  the  organization  that 
made  it  possible  to  be  carried  out 
effectively. 

The  convention  was  welcomed  by 
a  representative  of  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland  promptly  at  nine  o’clock 


Tuesday  morning.  Ex-Senator  Theo¬ 
dore  Burton  of  Ohio  was  the  next 
speaker  and  gave  a 
The  First  great  address  on  the 

Session  of  subject  of  world 
the  Federation  trade  and  America’s 
part  in  it.  It  was  a 
brilliant  summing  up  of  conditions 
as  they  have  developed  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  and  a  forecast 
of  what  was  to  be  expected.  The 
keynote  of  his  address  was  “an  under¬ 
standing  6f  the  people  with  whom 
we  expect  to  do  business.” 

Mr.  Sidney  S.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Better  Letters  Association, 
followed,  with  an  address  on  “The 
Practical  Turn  to  Business  Letters.” 
Mr.  Wilson  reviewed  the  work  that 
had  been  done  by  the  Better  Letters 
Association  and  brought  out  the  im¬ 
portant  part  the  business  letter  plays 
in  our  modern  business  and  social 
life.  He  took  three  types  of  letters — 
the  letter  home,  the  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  the  advertising  letter 
— and  analyzed  the  qualities  that  he 
thought  should  be  woven  into  them. 
The  matter  of  institutional  advertising 
was  dealt  with  at  length.  He  said 
the  idea  of  service  and  good  will 
should  be  back  of  it  all,  and  that  the 
advertising  letter  was  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all  the  factors  in  institutional 
advertising.  The  advertising  letter 
should  always  contain  two  elements — 
information  and  instruction,  and  a 
regard  for  the  maintenance  of  records. 
He  said  that  every  letter  should 
naturally  be  courteous,  and  that  it 
should  reflect  character  and  person¬ 
ality.  He  stressed  the  English  to 
be  used  and  decried  the  use  that  is 
still  made  of  hackneyed  language. 
He  introduced  into  his  address  many 
examples  of  letters  that  measured 
up  to  his  idea  of  what  the  good  letter 
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should  be.  In  closing,  Mr.  Wilson 
paid  a  great  tribute  to  the  influence 
of  the  business  school,  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  shaping  the  type  of  letters 
that  would  be  used  by  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  business  men. 

The  first  number  on  the  program 
of  the  General  Federation  meeting 
Wednesday  was  an  address 
Second  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Weirs, 
Session  of  Philadelphia.  Until  re¬ 
cently  Mr.  Weirs  was  in 
charge  of  the  correspondence  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Larkin  Company,  Buffalo, 
and  the  directing  head  of  more  than 
two  hundred  correspondents  who  had 
to  be  trained  in  the  policies  of  the 
house  and  in  the  technique  of  writing 
the  kind  of  letters  the  Larkin  Com¬ 
pany  wished  to  send  out.  He  is  now 
in  business  in  Philadelphia. 

Selling  by  mail,  Mr.  Weirs  told  the 
convention,  is  destined  to  become  a 
tremendous  factor  in  our  commercial 
life,  replacing  personal  sales  to  more  or 
less  extent.  This  makes  the  business 
letter  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
business  world. 

Get  the  customer’s  viewpoint  by 
putting  yourself  in  his  place,  visualizing 
things  as  he  sees  them.  Use  the  sim¬ 
plest  wording  possible,  that  your 
meaning  may  be  clear  to  everyone. 

As  Mr.  Weirs’  address  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer  no 
further  summary  w'ill  be  made  here. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Harman,  of  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  who  was 
scheduled  to  speak  Wednes- 
Third  day,  but  who  did  not  speak 
Session  until  Thursday  morning, 
gave  a  brilliant  address  on 
the  subject,  “The  Unseen  Forces 
Back  of  Us.”  His  address  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  review  of  the  history 
of  business,  translated  into  terms  of 

humanity.  He  raised  business  from 

/ 


the  sordid  level  of  mere  money¬ 
getting  into  the  higher  realm  of  a 
service  that  shapes  the  progress  of 
civilization.  He  maintained  that 
to  the  man  who  sees  the  need  for 
service  to  his  fellow  man  and  who 
\\ill  supply  the  need,  not  thinking 
of  success — success  comes  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  corollary.  When  he  used  sta¬ 
tistics,  they  were  employed  to  enforce 
a  fundamental  principle  and  to  show 
the  natural  relationship  of  cause  upon 
effect.  Mr.  Harman’s  address  was  a 
splendid  contribution  to  the  papers 
read  at  the  convention.  Moreover, 
he  handled  his  subject  as  only  the 
skillful  orator  can. 

Mr.  John  R.  ('iregg,  of  New  York 
City,  followed  .Mr.  Harman,  with  and 
address  on  “The  History  and  De¬ 
velopment  of  Shorthand,”  which  has 
already  been  commented  upon  in 
the  introduction. 

“Self-Culture  in  the  Margin  of 
Life”  was  the  title  of  an  address  by 
Dr.  Edward  Howard  (iriggs,  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Griggs  is  a  polished  speak¬ 
er  and  writer.  His  address  was  an 
adaptation  of  his  book,  “The  Use  of 
the  Margin.”  applied  to  the  field  of 
education  for  the  educator. 

The  first  address  on  the  program 
Friday  morning  was  “.Xmerica’s 
Greatest  Problem,”  by  Dr. 
Fourth  C.  FL  Brewster.  Dr.  Brew- 
Session  ster  emphasized  the  value 
of  i)hysical  education  in 
dealing  with  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  war.  He  called  attention  to  the 
enormous  physical  losses  sustained  and 
the  resulting  impairment  of  physical 
condition  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
creating  a  problem  that  mounts  into 
vast  proportions  and  can  be  met  only 
by  definite  and  systematic  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  best  knowledge  available 
in  economizing  the  resources  that 
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are  left  through  rehabilitation,  child 
welfare  work,  etc. 

He  feels  that  teachers  must  play 
a  large  part  in  promoting  a  physical 
well  being  of  the  pupils  under  their 
instruction. 

Dr.  Brewster’s  address  was  followed 
by  one  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Reigner,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  training  of  stenographers 
for  secretarial  positions. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Knox  gave  an  enlighten¬ 
ing  address  on  the  subject  of  “Why 
Nine  Men  Out  of  Ten  Fail.” 

In  addition  to  the  two  evenings 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Gregg 
Federation,  two  evenings  were  given 
over  to  addresses — one  by  J.  S.  Knox, 
“The  I’ower  of  Salesmanship,’’ 
Wednesday  evening,  and  one  by  Dr. 
Kdward  Howard  Griggs,  Thursday 
evening,  on  the  subject  of  “Education 
for  the^Xew  Era.’’ 

Dr.  Griggs  pointed  out  as  the 
great  lesson  of  the  war  that  our 
business  and  social  structure  must 
have  as  a  foundation  a  well-de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  moral  values  or 
the  process  of  education  becomes 
destructive  instead  of  constructive. 
He  used  as  the  basis  of  his  argument 
the  evidence  of  a  positive  moral 
influence  shaping  the  condition  of 
mind  that  was  reflected  in  the  amaz¬ 
ing  heroism  of  the  British  officers 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war,  by 
the  soldiers  and  people  of  France, 
and  by  our  own  .American  boys  on 
the  battle  front.  He  contrasted  with 
this  the  breaking  down  of  the  morale 
of  the  German  army  and  people  which 
had  been  built  on  the  idea  of  material 
efficiency.  The  forces  of  the  allies 
started  out  apparently  whipped,  but 
fought  on  to  victory;  the  Germans 
were  assured  of  supremacy  at  the 
start,  yet  collapsed  the  instant  they 
realized  that  they  were  not  invincible. 


In  a  large  degree  he  assigned  this 
to  definite  educational  efforts,  stating 
that  France,  in  the  years  following 
the  war  of  1870,  deliberately  revised 
her  educational  plans  to  provide 
for  the  cultivation  of  ideals,  and  that 
education  in  England  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  similar  element  of 
spiritual  guidance.  Conditions  of 
life  in  this  country  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  to  the  development 
of  sound  moral  ideals,  but,  as  the 
social  organization  changes,  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  lest  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fundamentally  important  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  social  side  of  the  convention 
was  taken  care  of  by  two  noonday 
meetings,  with  luncheon  first,  and 
music,  addresses,  and  other  enter¬ 
tainment  afterwards. 

The  good  w'ork  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Dyke, 
of  the  Dyke  School  of  Business,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Merville,  of  the  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  and  Mr.  G.  L. 
Bowe,  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  reflected  in  the  total 
of  six  columns  of  space  given  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  by  the 
Cleveland  papers. 

Private  Schools  Section 

By  Guy  S.  Fry' 

RESIDENT  C.  T.  Smith  is  en¬ 
titled  to  much  credit  for  the 
completeness  and  general  excellence 
of  the  program  he  outlined  for  this 
body.  It  offered  some  of  the  best 
features  of  the  convention,  and  w'hile 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  main¬ 
taining  the  schedule  of  the  meetings 
cut  rather  severely  into  the  time 
allowed  for  the  section,  there  was  so 
much  of  value  in  the  addresses  de¬ 
livered  that  it  was  easy  to  take  a 
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philosophical  view  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ing  omissions  and  the  encroachments 
on  the  time  of  speakers. 

The  trend  of  the  discussions  was 
toward  administrativ’e  and  construc¬ 
tive  problems.  In  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  the  chairman  touched  on  the 
development  of  the  private  school 
and  made  some  very  forceful  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  lines  along  which 
its  future  program  should  be  laid. 

Mr.  B.  F".  Williams,  of  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  outlined  his  ideas  of  the  ideal 
commercial  school  and  how  it  should 
and  can  be  attained.  Some  of  the 
striking  passages  of  the  address  are 
quoted  here: 

For  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century  the 
business  school  has  advertised  itself  as  a  Ret¬ 
an-education-quick  institution,  and,  before 
there  can  be  any  near  approach  to  the  ideal  in 
business  education,  tliis  conception  of  the  private 
business  school,  which  has  been  greedily  absorbed 
and  tenaciously  held  by  the  school-going  public, 
must  be  dissipated. 

As  business  has  grown  in  importance  a»id  vol¬ 
ume,  business  methods  in  keeping  with  this 
growth  have  been  developed,  and  of  these,  all 
forward-looking  schools  must  take  cognizance. 

The  wide-awake  beginner  will  find  surround¬ 
ing  his  desk  every  day  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  his  knowledge  of  law,  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  of  credits,  of  banking,  of  system,  of  organ¬ 
ization,  of  advertising,  of  salesmanship — of  all 
the  various  vital  phases  of  public  life — and, 
unless  he  knows  something  of  these  activities 
that  surround  him,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
he  will  ever  work  out  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
is  first  seated. 

If  education  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  process 
whereby  the  Inherent  possibi'.ities  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  developed  into  the  largest  possible 
capabi'ities,  then  it  is  the  function  of  the  private 
commercial  school  so  to  pitch  its  endeavor  that 
the  final  result  will  accord  with  this  definition 
of  education. 

There  can  be  no  school  without  students  who 
want  to  learn  and  instructors  who  want  to  teach 
and  are  capable  of  doing  so.  The  ordinary  young 
person  is  anxious  to  learn.  We  may  therefore 
dismiss  this  factor  now.  But  securing  the  teacher 
who  can  teach  and  who  wants  to  teach  and  who 
has  something  to  teach,  is  quite  another  problem. 


In  the  ideal  school  the  teacher  will  have  a 
personal  interest  in  the  student,  she  will  look 
upon  him  not  as  a  unit  in  a  group,  to  be  treated 
like  every  other  unit,  but  as  an  individual  with 
personality — with  feelings,  thoughts,  ambitions, 
with  predilection,  with  aptitudes,  and  with 
limitations.  For  purposes  of  instruction  she  will, 
in  every  way  possible,  segregate  the  individual 
from  the  group  and  will  surround  him  with  such 
variation  of  methods,  as  well  as  in  subject  matter, 
as  will  help  to  force  his  possibilities  into  the 
largest  iMSsible  capabilities. 

The  ideal  school  will  either  fix  educational 
requirements  for  admission  to  its  courses,  or  it 
will  classify  students  upon  the  basis  of  their  ability. 

The  ideal  school  is  part  of  the  community 
in  which  it  has  its  existence,  it  performs  an 
indispensable  function  for  the  community; 
it  is  as  necessary  as  the  bank,  the  street  car 
system,  or  the  post  office.  The  proprietor  of 
the  ideal  school  is  represented  in  all  types  of 
civic  activity. 

Mr.  F.  Gates,  of  the  Waterloo 
Business  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
presented  information  gained  by  him 
through  extended  correspondence  and 
interviews  with  college  officials  with 
regard  to  securing  advanced  credit 
on  college  courses  for  work  done  in 
private  commercial  schools.  Mr. 
Gates  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
unselfish  and  persistent  efforts  in 
this  matter.  Although  no  very- 
tangible  results  have  been  secured 
thus  far,  he  found  that  the  idea  was 
favorably  received  by  many  of  the 
college  people,  which  leads  him  to 
feel  that,  with  the  proper  adjustment 
of  courses  and  necessary  pressing  of 
the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  those 
having  power  to  decide  it,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  desired  can  be  made. 
There  was  not  time  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  suggestions  offered  by 
Mr.  Gates,  which  was  unfortunate, 
since  there  are  many  angles  from 
which  this  matter  of  relationship 
between  private  commercial  schools 
and  public  or  private  schools  of  higher 
education  should  be  view-ed.  It 
deserves  careful  thought  and  a  wide 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  it  may  be  taken  up  again 
at  some  other  meeting. 

Mr.  Shcrwin  Cody,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
but  the  paper  he  had  pre- 
.Second  pared,  “A  New  Message 
Session  on  tHe  Teaching  of  Business 
English,”  was  available  and 
was  read.  We  gathered  from  it  the 
following  suggestions  that  warrant 
emphasis  with  teachers;  Our  chief 
concern  in  the  teaching  of  English 
is  in  the  elimination  of  bad  habits  and 
the  formation  of  good  habits — we 
must  regard  the  laws  gov-erning  habit 
formation  as  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  and  be  guided  by  them. 
Since  we  must  occupy  ourselves  most 
with  the  uprooting  of  errors,  frecjuent, 
simple,  and  convincing  tests  must  be 
given  to  reveal  the  errors  and  furnish 
the  subject  matter  for  study  and 
teaching.  Mental  bad  habits  of 
different  individuals  show’  all  the 
variety  ordinarily  met  w’ith  in  compar¬ 
ing  other  qualities  of  individuals,  and 
a  “corrective”  course  must  take  this 
into  account — or  fail  utterly  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  Study  that  is  directed 
to  the  matter  that  deserves  attention 
in  view  of  the  individual’s  weaknesses, 
is  vital  and  interesting;  that  which 
roams  at  random  through  a  general 
field  becomes  routine  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  His  ideas  w'ere  summarized  as 
follows: 

Our  first  step  should  be  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  list  of  all  the  points  on  which  errors  arc 
likely  to  be  made  in  business  letter  writing  and 
talking,  and  that  these  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  frequency  with  which  errors  are  made, 
the  commonest  errors  being  taken  first  so  they 
will  get  the  most  frequent  review  as  the  course 
7)roceeds.  In  spelling  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  memory,  but  in  grammar  and  punctu¬ 
ation  it  is  a  matter  of  bringing  the  simple  work¬ 
ing  principle  into  consciousness  through  num¬ 
erous  examples  that  show  it  in  different  applica¬ 
tions. 

First,  we  make  the  pupil  vividly  conscious 


of  his  errors  through  tests  arranged  and  carried 
out  according  to  a  pretty  exact  technique.  Then 
by  rapid  testing  on  the  whole  range  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  each  pupil  is  given  an  individual  assignment 
of  the  points  on  w'hich  he  is  weak,  clearly  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  points  which  he  has  already 
learned  and  has  tucked  safely  away  in  his  un¬ 
conscious  mind  from  which  he  should  never  be 
made  to  bring  them  out.  They  are  far  safer  in 
the  unconscious  mind  if  they  are  right  there. 

Finally,  the  points  to  be  mastered  should  have 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  of  study,  secured 
through  going  over  the  work  rapidly  and  elim¬ 
inating  such  points  as  are  mastered;  then  con¬ 
centrating  all  effort  on  those  that  remain  un¬ 
mastered.  and  repeating  this  process  till  even 
the  most  persistent  bad  habits  have  been  cor¬ 
rected.  This  is  a  method  by  which  every  pupil 
can,  in  a  comparatively  short,  but,  of  course, 
always  widely  variable  time,  master  every  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  100%  point. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jameson,  of  the  Bow’ling 
Green  Business  University,  discussed 
the  establishment  of  courses  in  higher 
accounting  as  a  regular  feature  of  the 
private  commercial  school  curriculum. 
In  support  of  the  plan  he  brought 
out  the  increased  need  for  accounting 
occasioned  by  new  tax  laws,  and  the 
corresponding  demand  for  trained 
accountants.  He  referred  also  to  the 
advantages  which  the  training  would 
give  the  business  man  even  though 
not  acting  in  a  professional  capacity. 
Expansion  in  this  direction  should  be 
well  worth  while  in  many  schools. 

The  importance  and  possibilities 
of  “V’ocational  Guidance”  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Hawk, 
of  the  Knox  Business  Book  Company, 
Cleveland.  The  members  of  this 
organization,  including  Mr.  Hawk, 
measure  up  v’ery  well  indeed,  in  their 
public  apearances,  with  the  ideals  of 
the  firm.  His  address  was  most 
interfesting.  Naturally,  his  efforts 
were  directed  more  to  developing 
interest  in  the  idea  and  in  study  of 
the  principles  and  methods  that 
should  and  could  be  used  in  promot¬ 
ing  it.  than  to  a  detailed  examination 
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of  the  principles  themselves.  It  is 
a  subject  that  merits  careful  thought 
on  the  part  of  all  teachers. 

The  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
instruction  in  Business  Organization 
and  Management  by  Mr.  P.  S. 
Spangler,  President  of  Duff’s  College, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  effective 
features  of  the  convention  and  drew 
much  favorable  comment.  Mr. 
Spangler’s  standing  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  private  commercial 
school  held,  and  a  man  of  unusually 
sound  business  sense,  gave  special 
weight  to  his  recommendation  of 
this  rather  new  member  of  the  family 
of  commercial  subjects.  Trial  classes 
in  Duff’s  College  revealed  such  in¬ 
teresting  possibilities  in  the  subject 
that  it  was  promptly  raised  to  major 
rank  in  the  curriculum,  and  it  was 
apparent  from  Mr.  Spangler’s  re¬ 
marks  that  he  had  developed  a  great 
enthusiasm  for  it.  In  stating  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  work, 
he  made  the  following  points; 

1.  Students  like  it. 

2.  It  performs  the  very  important  function 

of  broadening  their  outlook  as  to 
their  own  possibilities  and  of  the 
true  place  and  responsibilities  of 
their  associates  and  superiors  in  the 
organization. 

3.  Counteracts  and  offsets  the  narrowing 

influence  of  the  specialized  training 
that  must  be  a  prime  objective  of 
the  school's  work. 

4.  Enables  them  to  see  and  clearly  under¬ 

stand  the  possibilities  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  the  road  to  be  followed 
in  their  development. 

5.  .\dds  materially  to  their  general  knowl¬ 

edge  of  business  principles  and  thus 
furnishes  a  foundation  on  which  they 
can  build  and  grow. 

Mr.  Spangler  outlined  in  a  most 
convincing  way  the  effect  of  this 
course  on  the  student,  the  school, 
in  business,  and  even  traced  its  possi¬ 
bilities  into  the  general  social  struc¬ 


ture  of  the  country  in  the  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  rights  and  services  of 
others  by  each  individual.  W'e  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  the  forceful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  ideas.  He  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  if  it  is  supported  with 
the  far-seeing  imagination  and  keen 
grasp  of  the  personal  elements  in¬ 
volved  that  Mr.  Spangler  shows, 
this  study  will  approach  very  near 
to  the  ideal  he  has  prepared  for  it. 

Something  of  the  same  thought 
which  dominated  Mr.  Spangler  in 
his  talk  was  found  in  a  paper  on 
“Business  Economics’’  prepared  by 
Mr.  Fred  Juchhoff,  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  He  urged  that  only  a 
grasp  of  fundamental  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  by  our  business  men  could  in¬ 
sure  safe  and  sane  policies  in  dealing 
w'ith  the  problems  of  business.  The 
present  situation  and  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  developing  magnify 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  sound 
educational  foundation  for  those  who 
must  be  concerned  in  meeting  them. 

Mr.  Reigner  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  “Secretarial  Course.’’ 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  all, 
Mr.  Spillman,  who  w-as  slated  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address,  was  unable  to  reach 
the  convention  in  time  to  appear 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

All  Friday  afternoon  sessions  were 
canceled. 

Public  Schools  Section 

By  W.  D.  Wigent 

ITH  an  attendance  that  nearly 
filled  the  spacious  Convention 
Hall  in  Statler  Hotel,  the  Public 
Schools  Department  went  on  record 
as  holding  one  of  the  best — if  not  the 
best — meetings  in  its  history.  The 
program  was  somewhat  unusual,  deal¬ 
ing  as  it  did  with  those  phases  of 
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commercial  education  seldom  given 
place  in  convention  discussions.  From 
the  first  sound  of  the  gavel  to  the 
final  chorus  of  “ayes”  in  adjournment, 
interest  constantly  gathered  momen¬ 
tum.  Once  more  it  was  exemplified 
that  even  though  the  business  w'orld 
is  rapidly  undergoing  changes  the 
commercial  teacher  as  a  business  man 
among  business  men  is  quick  to  grasp 
and  adapt  himself  to  new  situations. 

V’ery  appropriately  the  initial  topic 
was  “The  Mechanical  Equipment 
for  Commercial  Departments,”  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Mr.  Holtsclaw  believes  that  the 
kind  of  equipment  should  be  governed 
by  local  manufacturing  and  trade 
conditions.  Continuing,  he  said, 
“School  authorities  should  study  care¬ 
fully  the  local  needs  and  equip  their 
schools  accordingly,  rather  than  in¬ 
stall  an  elaborate,  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  simply  because  it  will  advertise 
the  school  system.”  Mention  was 
made  of  a  recent  visit  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  large  local  enterprise 
in  which  it  dev’eloped  that,  while 
familiarity  with  various  office  devices 
is  desirable,  this  knowledge  is  not  a 
requirement. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
much  interest  centered  upon  the  kind, 
and  relative  emphasis,  of  appliances 
with  which  the  representative  school 
should  be  equipped.  Dr.  Eldridge, 
Boston,  made  this  observation:  “Give 
each  student  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  operate  the  machines.  Don’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  produce  skill  on  all  the 
machines — you  can’t  do  it.”  Another 
comment  was:  “Let  the  equipment 
be  such  that  boys  and  girls  can  learn 
its  relation  to  the  business  world. 
To  get  the  full  value  from  the  equip¬ 
ment  it  must  be  used.”  Another: 


“Remember  that  a  file  is  not  a  thing 
to  put  things  into;  it  is  something  to 
take  things  out  of!” 

Other  suggestions  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Solomon  Weimer,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Darner,  Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  Mr.  J.  A. 
White,  Mr.  I.  E.  Chapman,  Mr.*I. 
R.  Garbutt,  and  Mr.  A.  Johnson. 
The  conclusions  were  favorable  to 
the  installation  of  the  mimeograph 
or  neostyle,  tabulating  machine,  add¬ 
ing  machine,  and  a  cabinet  providing 
instruction  in  the  different  methods 
of  filing. 

“Business  Organization  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,”  a  new  but  popular  subject, 
initiated  great  interest.  This  topic 
was  ably  presented  by  Dr.  J.  Anton 
de  Haas,  New  York  University.  In 
part  Dr.  de  Haas  said: 

Are  you  honestly  convinced  that  the  secondary 
school  has  done  its  full  duty  >vith  these  boys 
and  girls  whom  it  sends  out  into  the  world 
equipped  «ith  a  shaky  foundation  of  so<alled 
cultural  subjects,  topped  off  with  a  fair  amount 
of  technical  skill  in  stenography,  in  typewriting, 
and  in  elementary  bookkeeping? 

First  of  all  they  have  not  been  trained  to 
establish  a  connection  between  their  knowledge 
and  the  world  in  which  they  will  move  and  live. 
The  young  student  cannot  make  the  connection 
between  his  school  knowledge  and  the  business 
world  unaided.  He  lacks  the  perspective  neces¬ 
sary  to  tie  things  up.  and  much  of  his  knowledge 
is,  therefore,  merely  intellectual  ballast  to  him. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pupil  has  not  been 
given  the  concrete  information  which  he  needs 
to  find  his  way  in  the  world  of  which  he  is  to 
become  a  part.  He  has  not  been  taught  what 
the  big  problems  of  business  are,  nor  the  correct 
solution  of  these  problems,  nor  the  correct  method 
of  finding  a  solution.  His  technical  knowledge 
is  related  to  the  business  world  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  locomotive  engineer  is  related  to  the  rail¬ 
road  system.  He  lacks  that  understanding  of 
the  larger  aspects  of  his  work  which  will  enable 
him  first  of  all  to  understand  his  orders  clearly 
and  adequately,  and,  further,  will  enable  him 
to  rise  more  rapidly  to  the  place  where  he  will 
be  giving  orders  instead  of  receiving  them.  He 
has  not  been  trained  for  the  job  beyond  the 
immediate  future,  for  the  job  which  demands 
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not  merely  the  faithful  performance  of  a  task, 
but  insight,  planning,  and  initiative. 

A  course  in  business  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  if  properly  taught,  can  l>e  made 
to  bridge  this  no-man’s  land  of  the  pupil’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  will  give  the  pupils  the  concrete  infor¬ 
mation  they  now  lack;  it  will  give  them  the  right 
method  of  approach  to  business  problems,  and 
it  w’ill  aid  them  in  making  practical  use  of  the 
intellectual  tools  which  four  years  of  high  schcwl 
training  place  in  their  hands. 

In  discussing  this  subject  A.  H. 
Sproul,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  forcefully  asserted: 

The  lack  of  material  is  the  thing  that  kept 
us  from  going  into  this  field.  We  have  not 
appreciated  the  situation.  Our  job  is  to  get 
the  student  to  do  a  definite  thing  in  a  definite 
way.  We  are  depriving  him  of  the  right  to  think 
under  the  present  arrangement  of  courses.  The 
principal  business  of  our  schools  is  to  develop 
men  of  creative  ability — men  who  can  think! 
How  can  we  develop  this  ability  unless  we  re¬ 
store  the  creative  impulse?  A  short  course  in 
business  organization  is  a  means  of  teaching 
business.  If  we  have  not  investigated  it  we 
should  do  so. 

For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
teachers  were  given  a  “close-up”  of 
“The  Administration  of  Cooperative 
Part-Time  Commercial  Training”  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Rochester — the 
city  famous  for  its  educational  special¬ 
ists.  This  modern  topic  was  discussed 
interestingly  by  S.  B,  Carkin,  Director 
of  Business  Education  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  schools.  At  theoutset  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  Cooperative 
Part-Time  Plan  and  the  Continuation 
School — the  former  permitting  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  positions  in  offices  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  experience 
during  school  life;  the  latter  operat¬ 
ing  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  offices  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  requirements  of  law. 

Under  the  Cooperative  Plan  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Carkin,  students 
measuring  up  to  certain  requirements 
are  permitted  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  office  positions  while 
attending  school.  When  an  opening 
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is  reported  to  the  school  two  students 
make  application  in  the  usual  way, 
supported  by  the  school’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  position  secured, 
the  students  serve  in  the  office  al¬ 
ternately,  one  reporting  to  the  school 
upon  completing  his  time.  For  this 
the  student  not  only  receives  the 
school  credit  but  a  salary  based  upon 
his  value  to  the  firm  he  serves. 

When  the  student  is  placed,  his 
immediate  superior  receives  a  letter 
from  the  Director  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  requesting  that  a  form  be  filled 
out  as  the  student  progresses.  This 
form,  containing  a  complete  history 
of  the  student’s  work,  is  returned  to 
the  school.  ^uite  frequently  it  is 
found  that  v’aluable  suggestions  ac¬ 
company  these  reports,  enabling  the 
school  to  give  added  emphasis  to 
those  qualities  which  business  men 
require  and  appreciate.  In  this  way 
the  school  and  business  office  are 
linked  together  most  effectively. 

Among  the  emphatic  notes  sounded 
in  favor  of  the  plan  was,  “The  school, 
if  it  keeps  in  touch  with  its  graduates, 
can  prevent  failures” — a  thought 
well  worth  the  serious  consideration 
of  commercial  teachers.  It  was  found, 
in  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Mr. 
('arkin,  that  371-2%  of  the  students 
placed  through  the  Cooperative  Plan 
are  still  in  the  employ  of  the  same  firms. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Irving  R.  Garbutt, 
Director  of  Business  Education,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  It  developed  that  Rochester 
and  Cincinnati  have  parallel  objec¬ 
tives  and  practically  the  same  methods 
by  which  the  commercial  training 
may  be  made  to  function  properly 
in  the  local  industries.  Following 
an  interesting  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  business  training  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Mr.  Garbutt  spoke  of  the 
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growing  necessity  for  a  keener  public 
interest  in  our  public  school  systems. 
‘‘The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  school 
can  do  things  to  itself,"  said  Mr. 
Garbutt.  ‘‘If  we  can  not  get  men  and 
women  to  cooperate  in  the  school 
to  help  link  up  the  school  w'ith  the 
home  and  business,  the  public  school 
system  is  doomed  to  failure.” 

To  promote  interest  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  courses,  Mr.  Garbutt  plans 
an  occasional  banquet  at  the  schools 
with  fathers  of  the  boys  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  as  guests.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  banquet  the  fathers  are  given 
opportunity  to  see  the  boys  ‘‘iti 
action"  at  their  various  posts,  the 
program  providing  for  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  all  the  activities  coming 
within  the  province  of  the  commercial 
course. 

In  developing  the‘‘Cincinnati  Plan" 
Mr.  Garbutt  impresses  upon  the 
employer  that  he  is  part  of  the  school 
and  that  he  is  receiving,  through  this 
plan,  what  is  really  due  him.  Further¬ 
more,  ‘‘It  gives  the  business  man 
opportunity  to  discover  executive 
material.”  Conducted  on  the  high 
plane  represented  by  the  Cincinnati 
and  Rochester  systems,  the  results 
are  obvious.  Its  future  will  be  the 
object  of  intense  interest. 

On  Thursday  the  ‘‘Administration 
of  Commercial  Courses  on  an  All- 
Year  Basis"  was  the  topic  under 
consideration.  The  discussion  was 
launched  by  a  paper  prepared  by 
W.  S.  Defferbaugh,  Specialist  in 
School  Administration,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Below  are  some  of  the  dominant 
notes  expressed  in  the  discourse: 

The  whole  of  every  city  school  system  should 
be  in  session  the  year  around;  the  commercial 
department  is  a  part  of  the  school  system ;  there¬ 
fore.  the  commercial  department  should  be  in 
session  all  the  year. 

If  all-year  schools  could  be  maintained  in 
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1840.  they  can  be  now.  If  there  was  need  for 
them  then  there  is  greater  need  for  them  to-day. 
for  conditions  liave  changed  materially  in  every 
American  city. 

Much  that  is  learned  at  school  during  the 
nine  months  is  forgotten,  habits  of  study  are 
broken  and  habits  of  idleness  are  formed.  EUlu- 
cation  is  a  continuous  process.  If  children  are 
educated  by  attending  school,  and  we  assume 
that  they  are,  the  continuity  of  their  mental 
processes  should  not  be  broken. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  good  training  for 
boys  and  girls  to  w’ork  in  school  through  several 
summer  vacations  before  taking  a  position,  just 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  working  in  summer  which 
they  will  have  to  do  when  they  go  into  a  business 
house  as  employees. 

Less  reviewing  is  needed  in  all-year  schools. 
The  commercial  student  has  lost  considerably 
in  speed  in  dictation  and  typewriting.  A  month 
or  more  review  and  drill  upon  what  he  had  the 
year  before  is  needed  before  new  work  can  be 
given.  The  all-year  pupil  would  not  lose  his 
momentum. 

The  commercial  department  need  not  neces-  ■ 
sarily  wait  until  all  the  other  high  school  de¬ 
partments  are  ready  to  organize  all-year  schools. 
There  are  no  reasons  why  it  can  not  run  all 
year  whether  they  do  or  not,  especially  the 
commercial  departments  in  the  larger  cities. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Solomon 
Weimer,  who  added  an  interesting 
paragraph  in  the  discussions,  ‘‘The 
time  is  coming  when  the  all-year 
school  will  be  the  thing.”  Under  the 
all-year  plan,  he  believes  that  only 
one-half  the  number  of  subjects 
should  be  offered,  with  two  recitations 
daily,  during  the  summer  term.  It 
was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the 
educational  system  organized  on  an 
all-year  basis  would  enable  the  schools 
to  better  serve  the  local  industries, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  business 
man  is  in  urgent  need  of  trained 
assistance  in  the  fall  when  it  is  not 
required  during  the  summer. 

‘‘Promoting  Efficiency  Through 
State  Contests"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  paper  contributed  by  that 
w’ell-known  teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin — Miss  Ethel  E.  Rough.  The 
success  of  Miss  Rough  as  a  teacher 
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of  teachers  qualifies  her  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  this  phase  of  edu¬ 
cational  activity.  In  part,  she  said: 
"I  have  heard  teachers  object  to 
entering  the  contest  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  merely  a  competiton 
betw'een  the  best  in  the  classes  through¬ 
out  the  state,  and  that  the  teachers 
in  preparing  these  students  neglected 
those  who  most  needed  her  help.  Is 
this  a  fair  criticism?  Does  not  that 
poor  student  most  of  all  need  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  and  the 
creating  of  a  desire  to  defeat  someone 
else  if  he  can?  The  results  o£  the  state 
contest  should  show  wherein  we  are 
weak.  Under  the  strain  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  contest  the  typist  or  short¬ 
hand  writer  will  allow  himself  to 
make  a  great  many  errors.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  student  must  be 
able  to  do  from  25%  to  50%  better 
in  home  conditions  than  is  expected 
of  him  in  the  contest.  We  must 
accustom  our  students  to  writing 
under  stress,  and  train  them,  if 
possible,  to  control  their  nerves.” 

To  become  more  efficient  asteaefiers, 
M  iss  Rough  suggests: 

t.  Get  the  state  contests  on  the  same  basis 
so  that  we  may  study  records  with 
accuracy. 

2.  Insist  that  the  contest  idea  shall  not  be 
the  training  of  the  gifted  few,  but 
the  uplifting  of  the  many. 

S.  Seek  to  train  our  students  to  work  ac¬ 
curately  under  stress  and  strain. 

4.  Carry  the  idea  into  other  subjects. 

In  conclusion,  this  important 
thought  was  expressed:  “There  in 
no  way  of  determining  whether  we 
are  improving  or  going  backward  in 
our  commercial  work  except  through 
competition.  We  need  to  have  uni¬ 
form  rules  for  entrance  as  we  have 
uniform  rules  for  the  correction  of 
all  papers.  We  can  not  compile 
comparative  reports  which  are  ac¬ 
curate  until  we  do  have  such 


uniformity  throughout  the  states,  as 
well  as  within  the  states.  Let’s  get 
together!” 

The  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
presiding  officer,  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Grant,  St.  Louis,  performed  his  duties 
proved  a  stepping  -  stone  to  larger 
responsibilities.  For  Mr.  Grant,  as 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  national 
body.  To  the  new  president  we 
would  say:  “Go  and  do  likewise!” 

Business  Round  Talde 
By  W.  D.  Wigent 

WO  very  profitable  sessions  were 
held  by  the  Business  Round  Table, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Spanabel,  Pittsburgh, 
presiding.  W^aiving  the  conventional 
preliminaries,  the  chairman  imme¬ 
diately  introduced  Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  spoke  on 
“Some  of  the  Recent  Developments 
in  Commercial  Education.” 

Mr.  Nichols  spoke  with  much  force 
on  the  necessity  for  developing  courses 
on  the  basis  of  individual  needs. 
“What  we  need,  "he  said,  “is  more 
types  of  training  to  accommodate 
the  wide  range  of  aptitudes.”  This, 
in  his  opinion,  w'ould  reveal  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  some  of  our  problems  in  com¬ 
mercial  education,  particularly  in 
making  our  young  people  more  uni¬ 
formly  successful.  Championing  the 
cause  of  the  student  of  limited  train¬ 
ing,  he  admonished:  “Don’t  forget 
that  the  students  who  leave  high 
school  before  completion  and  those 
not  eligible  for  private  schools  hav'e 
abilities  that  have  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.”  The  supreme  task  of  the 
school,  therefore,  is  “to  make  our  edu¬ 
cational  training  square  with  modern 
business  conditions  by  a  clear-cut 
business  analysis.” 

Mr.  Nichols’  remarks  initiated  an 
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interesting  discussion,  the  results 
of  which  w’e  should  like  to  report 
would  space  permit.  It  was  brought 
out  that  private  schools  would  do 
well  to  have  their  placement  men 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
vocational  guidance;  that  intelligence 
tests  should  be  quite  generally  used 
as  a  means  of  discovering  aptitudes 
of  teachers  as  well  as  students;  that 
more  constructive  effort  should  be 
devoted  to  the  development  of  those 
qualities  that  fit  young  people  for 
managerial  duties. 

“Has  Advanced  Accounting  a  Place 
in  the  High  School  and  Commercial 
School  Curriculum"  was  the  subject 
of  a  scholarly  discussion  led  by  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Ashby,  Howling  Creen,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  .Among  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest  Mr.  Ashby  said: 

The  principles  of  accounting  should  be  taught 
in  both  high  scl^ools  and  business  colleges  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  student  in 
bookkeeping  and  not  with  the  idea  of  turning 
out  professional  accountants.  Where  post¬ 
graduate  courses  are  offered,  some  professional 
work  may  be  given.  The  introduction  of  the 
principles  of  advanced  accounting  would,  in  a 
measure,  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  standard¬ 
ization. 

Mr.  Ashby  suggests  a  closer  cor¬ 
relation  of  bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing  principles  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  student’s  knowledge  and  efficiency. 
Drastic  revision  of  bookkeeping  meth¬ 
ods  was  predicted,  resulting  from  the 
constant  change  in  business  methods. 
In  conclusion  Mr.  Ashby  said,  “If 
we  were  fully  measuring  up  to  the 
standard  of  ‘big  business’  there 
I  would  not  be  the  necessity  of  corpora- 
i  tion  schools." 

The  second  session  was  largely 
reminiscent — an  informal  round  table 
I  chat  about  the  world’s  great  penmen. 
Many  glowing  tributes  were  paid 
to  the  Spencers  and  others  who  have 
I  contributed  so  royally  to  the  cause 


of  good  writing.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  program  was  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  pen  art  executed  by  the 
penmen  to  whose  memory  this  session 
was  devoted. 

Shorthand  Round  Table 

By  Hubert  A.  Hagar 

Attitudes  and  objectives  in 
Tj'pewriting,"  was  the  subject 
discussed  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Ross,  of 
the  South  Hills  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  “Typewriting,”  said  Mr. 
Ross,  “is  not  merely  mechanical;  it 
involves  mental  processes.  In  the 
learning  phase  the  mental  should 
predominate.  The  correlation  of  the 
manual  and  the  mental  is  the  big 
problem  of  the  typewriting  teacher. 
•A  typewriting  teacher,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  must  be  a  student  of  the  problem 
in  hand  and  of  methods  of  working  it 
out  most  effectively.  While  every 
new  class  calls  for  a  repetition  of  the 
problem,  each  class  brings  new  phases 
that  require  new  treatment." 

Mr.  Ross  discussed  at  length  the 
extremes  in  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing  and  urged  the  teachers  in 
most  cases  to  take  the  middle  ground. 
For  instance,  exclusive  individual 
instruction  calls  for  unnecessary  repe¬ 
tition.  Class  instruction,  while  most 
economical,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
students’  individual  needs. 

The  ultimate  objectives  in  the 
teaching  of  typewriting  should  be  the 
development  of  form  and  technique 
and  the  acquisition  of  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  proper  balance  be  maintained 
and  that  one  phase  should  not  be 
attained  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Gurtler,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  read  a  scholarly  paper  on 
“Pbints  to  Emphasize  in  Developing 
Skill  in  Shorthand."  No  isolated 
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sentences  would  begin  to  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Gurtler’s  excellent  paper 
dealing  with  the  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  shorthand  skill.  Of  especial 
interest  were  his  remarks  on  the 
principles  of  fluency,  as  follows: 

It  is  important  to  know  every  leading  factor 
entering  into  the  development  of  shorthand 
writing  skill.  The  principles  of  fluency  should 
be  as  well  known  as  the  principles  of  the  theory. 
Every  teacher  should  have  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  fluency  and  a  plan  or  method 
looking  to  the  development  of  skill  through  the 
application  of  these  principles. 

In  each  particular  period  of  instruction  one 
principle  of  fluent  writing  should  be  emphasized 
and  consciously  considered  and  a  definite  effort 
made  to  apply  that  principle  during  that  par¬ 
ticular  period.  The  best  way  to  get  results  with 
this  method  is  for  the  teacher  to  discuss  for 
five  minutes  a  particular  principle  of  fluent 
writing;  then  to  dictate  for  periods  of  five  min¬ 
utes’  duration,  having  all  such  matter  read  back. 
When  it  is  read  back  the  first  time  a  few  of  the 
correct  word  and  phrase  forms  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  class  and  the  theoretical 
principles  suggested,  the  phrases  practiced, 
and  the  same  five-minute  dictation  given  again. 
The  reading  back  at  all  times  should  be  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  rate  of  dictation.  Following 
the  reading  back  a  second  time,  a  few  more 
phrases  should  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard, 
a  little  more  practice,  and  the  same  article  read 
perhaps  five  or  six  times  before  taking  up  an¬ 
other  bit  of  dictation  of  five  minutes'  duration. 
The  suggestion  of  the  application  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  principle  under  conscious  consideration  for 
the  period  of  instruction  should  be  made  three 
or  four  times  during  such  period.  By  following 
the  general  plan  outlined  and  by  discussing  a 
different  principle  of  fluent  wTiting  during  each 
successive  i)eriod,  the  student  will  gain  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  fluent  writing  and  will 
develop  skill  in  the  application  of  those  principles. 
Periodic  reviews  of  these  principles  of  fluent 
writing  bear  the  same  relation  to  mastery  or 
skill  as  periodic  reviews  of  the  principles  of  the 
theory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  attempt  is 
made  every  period  to  master  every  principle 
a  little  bit  better,  rapid  progress  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

So  that  you  may  understand  what  I  mean  by 
principles  of  fluent  writing,  I  might  mention 
the  followdng  leading  principles  as  illustrative: 
correct  theoretical  forms,  wordsigns,  phrasing, 
ease  and  naturalness  in  writing,  rounding  the 
angles,  definition  of  skill,  writing  pressure,  get¬ 
away  stroke,  filling  out  the  margins,  legibility, 
clearness  in  writing,  proper  spacing,  proportion. 


full  use  of  time  for  writing,  practicing  the  digits 
to  develop  dexterity,  sustained  periods  of  easy 
writing,  denomination  of  thought,  the  mental 
process,  analysis,  synthesis,  repetition. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  speed  has 
been  so  prominently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  shorthand  writing,  because  skill  is  really 
w  hat  we  mean.  Skill  is  a  combination  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  fluency.  We  must  think  quickly,  act 
quickly,  write  quickly  and  read  quickly  in  the 
training  i^eriod,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
have  accuracy. 

Mr.  Gurtler’s  paper  was  discussed 
by  Mr,  Joseph  M.  Shaffer,  formerly 
private  secretary  and  official  reporter 
to  Mr.  William  Gibbs  McAdoo.  Mr. 
Shaffer  described  briefly  the  methods 
he  used  in  developing  reporting  speed 
and  spoke  of  some  of  the  opportunities 
that  have  come  to  him  as  a  shorthand 
writer. 

“Business  English,  A  Question  of 
Values,”  was  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  by 
Miss  Florence  Maher,  .of  the  West 
High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Miss  Maher,  herself  trained  in  what 
is  usually  known  as  classical  English, 
is  a  firm  believer  in  giving  our  com¬ 
mercial  students  English  from  the 
business  man’s  viewpoint.  The  points 
that  interested  us  most  in  listening 
to  Miss  Maher’s  paper  were: 

The  real  difference  in  Business  English,  or 
English  in  Business  as  one  teacher  expresses  it, 
is  a  difference  in  aim.  The  best  way  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  what  Business  English  really  is.  is  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  it  should  be.  My  idea  of  it 
is  something  more  than  a  couple  of  semesters 
spent  in  reviewing  grammar  or  even  in  teaching 
the  mechanical  forms  of  letter  writing.  It  should 
do  all  that  any  English  course  does  in  the  same 
amount  of  time,  but  with  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  viewpoint. 

The  most  recent  criticism  of  the  young  ste¬ 
nographer  is  not  directed  at  her  spelling  and 
paragraphing,  but  rather  toward  her  choice  and 
understanding  of  words.  Finally  and  most 
important  of  all,  is  the  encouragement  of  orig¬ 
inality,  the  most  remunerative  thing  in  business 
to-day . 

Because  I  believe  the  reading  habit  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  especially  to  commercial 
people,  I  have  insisted  upon  as  much  reading 
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;i«  I  could  find  time  for.  I  assign  a  definite  list 
of  good  current  magazines  from  which,  each 
week,  each  student  reads  an  article  that  interests 
him  and  prepares  brief  notes  for  a  report  to  the 
.lass.  On  Friday,  the  report  day,  he  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  class  by  a  slip  on  which  is  written 
liis  name,  the  name  of  his  article,  and  the  name 
and  date  of  the  magazine.  Without  this  slip 
lie  is  not  admitted. 

I  then  read  the  titles  found  on  the  slips  to  the 
class  and  they  select  the  ones  they  care  to  hear. 
Tlie  notes  of  those  who  do  not  report  are  handed 
in  at  the  close  of  the  hour.  There  is  a  time 
limit  of  not  less  than  two  minutes. 

On  other  days  we  have  discussions  with  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  definite  expressions  of  opinion. 

Besides  the  information  gained  from  giving 
and  listening  to  the  reports,  there  is  a  real  value 
i.i  the  delivery  itself.  At  first,  of  course, 
there  is  much  objection  from  the  timid  and  self-* 
conscious,  who  dread  standing  in  front  of  the 
room  and  hearing  themselves  talk.  The  stam¬ 
mering  and  shaking  wears  otT  in  time,  however, 
tsfiecially  when  they  notice  that  they  are  not 
conspicuous  in  a  whole  class  that  is  inclined  at 
;irst  to  do  the  same  thing.  Reproducing  what 
someone  else  has  said  is  the  quickest  way  to 
acquire  a  good  working  vocabulary. 

This  brings  me  to  originality,  the  goal  of  all 
good  English  teaching.  Here  again,  you  may 
think  1  am  a  little  outside  of  the  field  of  pure 
business  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  required 
my  students  to  write  and  tell  stories,  to  describe 
jilaces  of  interest  in  Des  Moines,  to  get  out  a 
newspaper,  to  write  autobiographies,  or  to  re¬ 
port  on  a  trip  made  with  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  All  of  this  is  done  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  obser\’ation  and  'Imagina¬ 
tion  1  can  see  no  difference  between  the  quality 
of  imagination  required  to  produce  a  story  for 
publication  and  what  is  required  to  write  an 
advertisement  that  will  attract  or  a  sales  letter 
that  will  sell. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
Wednesday’s  program  was  a  recital 
by  Miss  Adelaide  B.  Hakes  of  the 
methods  she  employs  in  teaching 
touch  typists  in  Gregg  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Miss  Hakes  said  that  to  develop 
typists  of  ability,  she  must,  by 
e.xplanation,  illustration,  much  class 
work  and  constant  supervision,  teach 
them  to  acquire  and  maintain  a 
correct  position,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  keyboard,  a  proper  stroke. 


rhythm,  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  connection  with  the  textbook 
work,  she  introduces  timed  tests  as 
soon  as  the  whole  keyboard  is  learned. 
She  advocates  their  early  use  as  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  developing 
poise,  concentration,  accuracy,  and 
speed. 

She  spoke  ofthe  assistance  rendered 
by  the  typewriter  companies  in 
furnishing  material  and  awards,  and 
said  they  had  been  the  pieans  of 
arousing  and  enthusing  teachers  and 
students  alike,  and  that  largely 
through  their  use  the  typists  of  to¬ 
day  are  soaring  to  heights  of  ac¬ 
complishment  that  were  deemed  un¬ 
attainable  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Harman,  of  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  in  an 
extemporaneous  talk  on  “Practical 
Tests  in  Shorthand  for  Standardiza¬ 
tion,”  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
standard  tests  which  all  students 
are  required  to  pass.  He  emphasized, 
rather,  the  fitting  of  the  instruction, 
courses,  and  tests  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student.  Mr.  Harman 
keeps  away  from  cut  and  dried  meth¬ 
ods  and  insists  on  initiative,  resource¬ 
fulness,  and  individuality  in  all  his 
shorthand  instruction. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Reigner  spoke  on 
“Types  of  Drill  in  Shorthand.”  Mr. 
Reigner  brought  out  the  point  that 
shorthand  should  not  be  taught  by 
the  deductive  method  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  an  abundance  of 
drill  from  the  beginning  on  connected 
sentences  rather  than  on  individual 
words.  Mr.  Reigner  also  believes 
in  working  students  at  top  speed  in 
all  their  shorthand  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  day  was  by  Mr.  Myron 
Jermain  Jones,  Manager  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Service  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
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Company,  Cleveland,  on  “What  We 
Require  of  Our  Stenographers.”  Mr. 
Jones  is  to  send  us  an  outline  of  his 
address  which  we  hope  to  present 
to  our  readers  in  a  future  number. 

Typewriting  Sessions  and 
N.  A.  A.  C.  S.  Meetings 

TT  is  unfortunate  that  some  provi- 
-*■  sion  is  not  made  in  the  program 
for  a  Typewriting  Round  Table.  Type¬ 
writing  and  methods  of  teaching 
developed  a  tremendous  interest  at 
the  convention,  although  such  topics 
as  were  discussed  were  merely  classed 
in  the  program  as  “demonstrations” 
and  the  like.  Unfortunately,  also, 
some  of  these  meetings  occurred  at 
the  time  when  the  Shorthand  Round 
Table  was  in  progress,  and  teachers 
interested  in  both  subjects  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  benefit  of  one.  In  spite 
of  this,  some  really  effective  work 
was  done.  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn 
acted  as  chairman  of  these  meetings, 
and  gave  an  interesting  and  valuable 
demonstration  of  her  method  of  using 
the  Victrola  in  teaching  rhythm.  Miss 
Adelaide  B.  Hakes,  of  Gregg  School, 
made  a  splendid  talk  at  one  of  the 
sessions  and  explained  in  detail  her 
method  of  teaching  beginners  with 
the  Rational  Typewriting  book.  Mr. 
William  F.  Oswald,  of  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company,  1919  World’s 
Champion,  and  Rational  typist,  out¬ 
lined  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
expert  encounters.  A  demonstration 
of  fast  writing  on  the  Underwood  was 
given  by  Mr.  George  Hossfeld,  the 
present  champion.  Mr.  J.  L.  Salet, 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany,  described  a  method  of  teaching 
the  mechanical  features  of  the  Rem¬ 
ington  and  was  assisted  in  this  by 
Miss  Hortense  Stollnitz,  who  after¬ 


ward  gave  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  best  methods  of  handling  the 
Remington  at  high  speed. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  program 
was  devoted  to  author’s  ideas.  Dr. 
Eldridge,  Miss  Craig,  and  Mr.  So- 
Relle  made  brief  talks,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Nichols  gave  one  of  the  most  practical 
talks  on  the  subject  that  has  been 
heard  in  many  a  day,  the  keynote 
of  which  was  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  “day’s  work”  and  less  to  the 
development  of  straightaway  copy¬ 
ing  speed.  He  thought  that  the  ability 
to  turn  out  a  day’s  work  of  the  various 
kinds  that  a  typist  is  required  to  do 
is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
to  write  contest  copy’  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
SoRelle  that  during  the  learning  stage 
this  is  only  partially  true.  In  the 
development  of  fingering  technique 
to  the  point  where  the  ty’pist 
can  write  continuously  without  con¬ 
scious  effort  in  locating  the  keys, 
speed  work  on  straighaway  matter 
which  does  not  involve  any  problems 
in  arrangement  or  a  division  of  in¬ 
terest  between  this  phase  of  the  work 
and  the  operation  of  the  keyboard, 
is  not  only  desirable  but  indispensable. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  begin  the  work  of 
writing  business  letters  and  other 
papers  requiring  the  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  arrangement  until  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  considerable  keyboard  skill. 
What  Mr.  Nichols  had  in  mind, 
however,  was  the  overstressing  of 
the  “speed”  feature,  and  in  that  he 
is  perfectly  correct.  Too  much  at¬ 
tention  is  often  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  .the  speed  contestant’s 
point  of  view  and  not  enough  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  student 
can  turn  out  a  commercial  day’s  w’ork. 
The  racing  car  is  sometimes  geared 
so  high  that  it  has  to  be  towed  to 
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and  from  the  track  by  a  common 
everyday  motor  truck — which,  after 
all,  does  the  day’s  work  stolidly,  but 
ethciently. 

The  National  Association  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Commercial  Schools  had  an 
enthusiastic  session.  The  member¬ 
ship  was  well  represented  and  the 
l)rogram  excellent.  Members  reg¬ 
istered  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  work  by  reelecting 
I  he  entire  staff  of  officers  for  the  past 


year;  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams,  of  Des 
Moines,  president;  Mr.  J.  S.  Dickey, 
Bowling  Green,  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee; 
Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Jamestown, 
New  York,  secretary,  and  Mr.  D.  C. 
Rugg,  of  Minneapolis,  treasurer. 
VV’.  N.  Watson,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
W.  B.  Elliott,  of  Wheeling,  West 
V^irginia,  and  J.  F.  Fish,  of  Chicago, 
will  head  the  membership,  educational 
and  publicity  committees  again. 


Meetings  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 
By  Guy  S.  Fry 


'T^llE  first  session  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Federation  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Monday  evening.  Notwith¬ 
standing  our  faith  in  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  of  Gregg  teachers, 
we  had  looked  forward  with  some 
misgivings  to  this  first  meeting,  com¬ 
ing  so  close  to  Christmas  Day  and  in 
a  city  somewhat  removed  from  the 
center  of  our  mid-western  territory 
from  which  the  attendance  was  most 
likely  to  be  drawn.  Once  more  our 
fears  were  shown  to  be  without 
foundation — at  the  opening  hour  the 
convention  hall  held  an  audience  of 
at  least  two  hundred  teachers,  every 
one  alert  with  expectancy.  Such  an 
audience  could  not  fail  to  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  speakers. 

The  president  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Owen,  of  Brown’s  Business 
College,  Decatur,  Illinois,  was  unable 
to  be  present,  but  we  were  fortunate 
in  having  Mr.  E.  H.  Norman,  of  the 
Baltimore  Business  College,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  on  hand,  and  he  was 
drafted  into  service.  Mr.  Norman’s 
fine  personality,  backed  by  much 
experience  as  a  presiding  officer,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  handle  the  meeting  with 


great  satisfaction  to  all.  Many 
teachers  who  met  him  here  for  the 
first  time  will  count  not  the  least  of 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  con¬ 
vention,  the  acquaintance  formed 
with  this  charming  gentleman  so 
widely  known  and  so  highly  regarded 
throughout  the  East. 

The  program  for  the  evening  had 
been  outlined  with  a  particular  view 
to  giving  a  good  start  to  the  week’s 
activities,  and  it  did  so  most  ad¬ 
mirably.  All  the  talks  w'ere  short 
and  not  one  was  without  its  message 
of  help  or  inspiration. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was 
“Training  Stenographers  in  Ohio — 
The  Points  We  Emphasize.’’ 

Mr.  J.  J.  Krider,  of  the  Canton- 
Actual  Business  College,  introduced 
an  idea  which  ran  through  all  the 
discussion  of  the  evening,  and,  indeed, 
very  generally  through  the  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings — that  courses  must 
be  broadened  beyond  the  technical 
requirements  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  to  give  us  capable  stenog¬ 
raphers.  As  he  said,  “An  employer’s 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  ste¬ 
nographer  will  develop  according  to 
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how  soon  he  feels  he  can  safely  permit 
himself  to  sign  his  letters  without  the 
necessity  of  checking  them.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Krider,  it  is  the  broad, 
comprehensive  course  that  leads  to 
this  ability. 

In  the  personality  and  in  the  talk 
of  Mr.  F.  L.  Dyke,  of  the  Dyke  School 
of  Business,  Cleveland,  we  saw  the 
dominance  of  high  ideals.  “What 
kind  of  teacher  are  you?  Do  you 
see  close,  confining  limits  to  your 
work,  or  do  you  put  imagination  and 
vision  into  it  and  into  the  minds  of 
t  hose  passing  under  your  instruction  ?” 
This  is  what  concerns  Mr.  Dyke  when 
he  employs  a  teacher,  and  self-in¬ 
terrogation  of  this  kind  is  what  he 
recommends  to  us  if  we  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  best  and  the  most 
permanent  results. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Brown,  of  the  Actual 
Business  College,  .^kron,  Ohio,  seems 
to  have  much  the  same  idea  as  does 
Mr.  Dyke  regarding  the  true  function 
of  the  school.  He  begins  to  train 
students  by  directing  their  study 
upon  themselves.  ‘‘Personality”  in 
his  school  is  made  not  only  the  means 
of  self-development  for  the  pupils, 
but  much  dependence  is  placed  upon 
it  in  securing  the  proper  attitude 
toward  other  studies  incident  to  their 
preparation  for  business  life.  Self-' 
discovery,  Mr.  Brown  names  as  the 
purpose  of  the  study  of  personality, 
and  he  finds  that,  as  the  pupil  is 
brought  to  an  appreciation  of  his 
capabilities  and  his  deficiencies,  he 
takes  hold  of  his  tasks  with  a  spirit 
which  insures  the  best  progress. 

Within  the  necessary  limits  of  this 
report,  we  can  only  touch  on  the 
high  points  of  the  excellent  address 
given  by  Mr.  George  L.  Gebhardt, 
of  the  Bliss  Business  College,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
teachers  we  have  ever  known.  Mr. 


Gebhardt  showed  us  the  foundation 
on  which  his  work  is  done  and  gave 
a  most  valuable  suggestion  to  other 
teachers  when  he  said,  ‘‘There  is  no 
work  in  the  world  I  could  love  better 
than  the  work  in  which  1  am  engaged, 
and  I  could  wish  you  no  greater  happi- 
ress  than  a  like  esteem  for  your  pro¬ 
fession.”  Other  kernels  of  wisdom 
which  reflect  his  insight  into  the 
business  of  teaching  are  found  in  the 
following  (juotations: 

The  one  who  fails  is  not  tlic  man  who  has  no 
gift — it  is  tiie  man  wlio  quits. 

Nobody  learns  to  write  well  except  by 
writing. 

Make  a  careful,  analytical  study  of  outlines 
from  the  very  first  day  in  school. 

Do  not  teach  too  much  at  a  time.  Take  up 
what  you  think  is  a  reasonable  amount  for 
study  and  practice;  then  stop.  Let  it 
set  and  harden  into  the  right  kind  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  writing  before  a  new  principle 
is  introduced. 

A  teacher  should  be  able  to  present  a  lesson 
in  a  dozen  different  ways. 

Do  your  students  really  enjoy  their  work? 

It  is  by  this  that  their  success  is  assured. 

Teachers,  we've  got  to  "pep”  up. 

Enter  the  schoolroom  at  all  times  with  a 
smiling  countenance.  Did  you  ever  have 
a  student  who  was  happy  and  at  the  same 
time  discouraged?  cheerful  atmosphere 
increases  classroom  efficiency. 

The  address  given  by  Mrs.  F.  K. 
.Admire,  of  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Cleveland,  was  a  distinct 
hit.  It  was  as  clever  in  composition 
as  its  delivery  was  pleasing.  We  mean 
to  print  it  in  full  in  the  Cref^g  Writer, 
and  must  let  our  readers  wait  for 
the  enjoyment  they  will  find  in  read¬ 
ing  what  was  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  and  practical  talks  heard  in  a 
good  while. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
those  in  attendance  that  Mr.  D.  D. 
Miller, of  the  MillerSchool  of  Business, 
Cincinnati,  who  w'as  on  the  program, 
was  unable  to  appear  because  of  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  Miller.  From  the 
manuscript  of  the  address  which  he 
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liad  prepared,  we  can  see  that  the 
excellent  results  secured  in  the  Miller 
School  come  from  thorough  work 
ill  along  the  line  and  the  persistent 
direction  of  attention  to  those  things 
that  are  the  essentials  of  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  equipment.  Mr.  Miller  says 
1)1  their  work: 

We  emphasize  so  much  that  it  would  take 
nearer  ten  hours  than  ten  minutes  to  tell  it  all. 

.  .  .  .  Each  new  principle  is  explained  in 

advance,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  errors 
usually  made  so  that  the  student  may  guard 
■vgainst  them. 

In  the  first  dictation  class  we  find  it  necessary 
continually  to  remind  the  student  of  what  he 
learned  in  the  Manual.  We  do  this  not  only  by 
precept,  but  by  planning  the  work  so  as  to  bring 
ibout  a  continual  review  of  the  principles. 

We  talk  about  accuracy  and  correctness  first, 
ast,  and  all  the  time. 

Some  interesting  suggestions  were 
made  regarding  the  teaching  of  spell¬ 
ing  as  it  is  handled  by  Mrs,  Miller. 
In  addition  to  regular  classes  in 
spelling,  the  most  difficult  words  from 
the  daily  dictated  matter  are  given 
as  spelling  tests.  These  are  written 
without  study,  but  any  errors  dis¬ 
covered  when  the  papers  are  checked 
lead  to  concentrated  drill  on  the  words 
misspelled.  This  seems  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  worth-while  plan. 

.Mr.  W.  E.  Harbottle  also  was 
absent  from  this  first  session  and  we 
were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  his  ideas. 

From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  I. 
brown.  President  of  the  Columbus 
business  College,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  he  is  a  popular  person  with 
his  pupils.  Mr.  Brown  brought  home 
to  us  the  fact  that  when  a  body  of 
teachers  starts  dissecting  and  pre¬ 
scribing  for  their  pupils  scant  consid¬ 
eration  is  shown  the  human  frailties 
and  incapacities  of  the  average  boy 
or  girl.  He  put  in  a  timely  word  for 
the  patient — “We  must  remember 
that  after  all  they  are  only  children.’’ 


And  that  is  most  important,  too. 
Frequently  we  do  expect  too  much; 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are 
much  older  and  more  experienced 
and  that  many  things  routine  and 
matter  of  course  to  us  are  new  and 
likely  to  be  troublesome  to  the  young 
folks  we  teach.  Mr.  Brown  gave  many 
other  good  suggestions,  but  limitation 
of  space  precludes  further  comment. 

The  speakers  at  this  meeting  repre¬ 
sented  private  commercial  schools 
of  the  highest  type,  institutions  that 
stand  out  among  the  most  successful 
in  the  country.  While  in  ideals  they 
showed  a  marked  agreement,  their 
ideas  for  accomplishing  the  results 
aimed  at  reflected  all  the  variety  one 
would  have  expected  upon  consider¬ 
ing  the  personalities’ of  the  different 
Iieople.  Mr.  Gregg  brought  out  this 
I)oint  very  strikingly  in  the  remarks 
with  which  the  session  w'as  concluded. 
He  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
handling  of  shorthand  and  related 
subjects  by  these  different  teachers 
and  the  painting  of  a  picture  of 
beautiful  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 
by  different  artists,  fellow  members 
of  the  National  Arts  Club  w'hich 
overlooks  this  park.  All  these  people 
are  great  artists;  all  agree  that  the 
little  park  is  a  w’orthy  subject;  but 
to  each  of  them  its  greatest  beauty 
w’ould  lie  in  a  different  feature  or 
aspect  and  w'ould  find  expression 
in  a  different  way.  The  audience 
got  the  force  of  the  illustration,  and 
it  served  to  eliminate  from  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  evening  any  sting  or 
personal  resentment  such  as  some¬ 
times  arises  from  the  clash  of  ideas 
not  always  altogether  in  harmony, 
though  equally  meritorious  and  com¬ 
mendable.  It  w'as  a  fitting  ending 
to  a  most  profitable  meeting. 

The  second  session  w'as  opened  by 
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a  gold  medal  teacher,  a  man  who 
is  known  as  one  of  the  most  capable 
writers  in  the  country — Mr.  George  H. 

Zimpfer,  of  the  High  School 
Second  of  Commerce,  Columbus, 
Session  Ohio.  Mr.  Zimpfer’s  teach¬ 
ing  platform  calls  for 
the  simultaneous  development  of 
accuracy  of  form  and  fluency  of 
execution.  He  touched  upon  many 
points  of  method  and  practice,  but 
especially  stressed  the  importance 
of  absolute  mastery  of  the  wordsigns 
as  a  factor  in  promoting  speed  in 
w'riting.  “Mastery  of  Principles  and 
Processes”  might  be  given  as  the 
theme  of  his  talk.  However,  while 
he  sets  out  to  make  his  pupil  a  skill¬ 
ful  WTiter,  capable  of  meeting  with 
ease  the  requirements  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Zimpfer  considers  that  a  very 
necessary  element  of  the  training  is 
impressing  the  student  with  the  fact 
that  when  taking  dictation  he  should 
“get  it  down  in  accurate  form  if  he 
can — but  get  it  down  anyway!” 
That  friend  of  the  teacher  and  pupil 
always  present  in  our  councils,  but 
so  frequently  missing  in  the  class¬ 
room,  enthusiasm,  is  one  of  Mr. 
Zimpfer’s  strongest  allies,  and  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  his  success. 

The  outline  of  the  plan  followed 
in  developing  the  shorthand  course 
in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  presented 
by  Mr.  I.  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education  of  that  city, 
was  so  compact  that  it  defies  con¬ 
densation,  and  as  it  is  short,  we  hope 
to  find  space  in  which  to  print  it  in 
full  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  of  the  Central 
High  School,  Detroit,  confined  his 
remarks  to  typewriting,  and  presented, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  lantern  and 
slides,  the  results  of  the  interesting 
research  work  he  has  been  doing  with 


a  view  to  establishing  suitable  stand¬ 
ards  for  measurement  of  results  in 
typewriting  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools.  He  has  adopted  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  plan  of  making  the  stroke 
rather  than  the  word  the  unit  of 
measurement,  and  advanced  very 
sound  ideas  in  support  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  His  studies  showed  very 
clearly  that,  in  typewriting,  individual 
differences  are  an  element  of  much 
importance,  so  much  so  that  he  con¬ 
siders  it  imperative  that  provision 
be  made  for  advancement  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  instead  of  a  class  basis.  The 
questions  introduced  in  this  address 
call  for  much  more  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  than  could  be  given  them  at 
the  convention  and  we  hope  to  deal 
with  them  at  length  in  special  articles 
later. 

Mr.  Wallace  W.  Renshaw,  of  New 
York  City,  was  to  read  a  paper  on 
“How  to  Get  Maximum  Results  in 
Shorthand  Teaching,”  but  owing 
to  his  absence,  his  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Shaffer,  who  was  private  secretary 
and  official  reporter  to  Mr.  William 
G.  Mc.^doo,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Director-General 
of  Railroads.  Mr.  Shaffer  traveled 
75,000  miles  with  Mr.  McAdoo  on 
his  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  and  re¬ 
ported  all  of  his  speeches.  Previously 
he  and  Mr.  Swem  accompanied  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  as  reporters  on  some  of 
his  tours  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  also  the  official  reporter  for 
Governor  Cox  in  the  recent  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  and  traveled  25,000 
miles  with  him.  Mr.  Shaffer  told  the 
story  of  his  experiences  in  reporting 
McAdoo,  who  was  perhaps  the  busiest 
executive  in  the  world  during  the  war. 
His  address  was  filled  w’ith  practical 
suggestions  for  making  secretarial 
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work  effective.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  talk  Mr.  Shaffer  was  called 
upon  to  give  a  demonstration  of  his 
ability  as  a  shorthand  writer.  Writing 
on  the  blackboard  so  that  the  teachers 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
his  technical  skill,  he  wrote  up  to 
300  words  a  minute  on  court  testi¬ 
mony  and  more  than  200  words  a 
minute  on  solid  matter.  Many  of  the 
young  teachers  present  had  never 
lad  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
work  of  an  expert  and  it  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  them  to  witness  the  speed  with 
which  he  executed  the  outlines  and 
his  skill  in  reading  the  matter  back 
word  for  word,  pointing  out  the  out¬ 
lines  as  he  read  so  that  all  could  see 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  wrote. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Gurtler,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  permanent  winner  of  the  famous 


Miner  Medal  for  speed  and  accuracy 
in  shorthand,  an  international  trophy, 
was  also  called  upon  to  write  and 
gave  a  brilliant  demonstration  of 
his  speed  as  a  fast  writer.  Mr:  Gurtler 
has  carried  the  technique  of  writing 
the  system  to  a  higher  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  than  perhaps  any  other  writer, 
and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  see  his 
clean-cut,  beautiful  outlines  drop 
from  the  chalk  point  at  speeds  up 
to  more  than  300  words  a  minute. 

The  work  of  these  two  expert 
writers  w’as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  Federation  meeting, 
for  it  showed  the  possibilities  of  the 
system  in  the  hands  of  trained  writers 
and  gave  teachers  pointers  and  an 
inspiration  that  they  could  carry 
back  to  their  classrooms  and  pass 
on  to  their  students. 


+  +  + 


Cincinnati  Public  High  Schools 
Department  of  Commercial  Education 

Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director,  Shorthand  Course 

By  the  Teachers  of  Shorthand,  edited  by  Miss  Alma  Burke 


OUR  shorthand  course  is  developed 
in  three  stages,  which  may  be 
designated  as  the  learning,  the  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  transcription  stages. 
But  before  beginning  the  course  it 
is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  be  certain 
of  the  pupil’s  basis  for  the  subject — 
and  as  this  basis  is  in  phonetics — we 
review  phonetics.  After  this  the 
teacher  begins  the  study  of  shorthand. 

In  the  first  or  learning  stage,  the 
pupil  learns  (1)  w'hat  the  subject  is 
to  mean  to  him,  and  (2)  he  learns  how 
TO  STUDY  SHORTHAND.  The  learning 
process  is  accomplished  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  teacher  explains,  super¬ 
vises,  illustrates,  writes  and  drills 


with  the  class.  The  only  assignments 
for  outside  work  are  review  lessons 
previously  learned  in  class.  The 
lessons  include  the  first  principles 
and  a  few  wordsigns;  and  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  this  stage  is  the 
dictation  of  very  easy  short  sentences, 
paragraphs,  or  letters — all  of  which 
are  reviews. 

The  second  or  advanced  stage 
begins  with  the  same  method  pursued 
in  the  first  stage,  i.  e.,  learning  in 
class  under  the  sui>ervision  of  the 
teacher.  But  soon  the  pupil  must  be 
able  to  advance  through  his  own 
study;  he  must  develop  independence 
and  be  able  to  work  out  a  few  prin- 
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ciples  by  himself;  the  teacher  becomes 
less  of  the  expounder  or  supervised- 
study  specialist  and  becomes  more 
of  a  director.  The  assignments  for 
the  following  day  are  advanced  work 
and  not  reviews.  Longer  sentences, 
paragraphs,  and  letters  are  taken  up. 
The  principles  of  shorthand  are  com¬ 
pleted.  The  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  stage  is  the  execution  of 
short,  easy  transcriptions. 

The  third  or  transcription  stage  is 
the  stage  of  applied  shorthand — the 
preceding  stages  being  the  mastery 
of  shorthand  principles  while  this 
last  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  short¬ 
hand.  Here  the  pupil  must  know 
all  he  ever  knew  and  know  it  mighty 
quick — not  only  shorthand  knowledge, 
but  knowledge  of  v'arious  kinds.  The 
repetition  drills  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  with  this  pupil — new,  unseen, 
unknown  material  is  presented  to 
him.  The  drills  here  are  (1)  drills  in 
adaptation,  (2)  drills  in  endurance, 
and  (3)  drills  for  speed. 

Drills  in  adaptation  consist  of  dic¬ 
tation  of  V’arious  material  of  various 
types  and  of  various 
Drills  for  degrees  of  difficulty — 

Advanced  sometimes  more  dif- 

Classes  ficult  than  the' pupil 

can  accurately  tran¬ 
scribe.  The  variety  of  context  and 
variety  of  forms  test  the  ability  of 
the  pupil  to  adjust  his  knowledge 
to  any  occasion  and  try  his  artistic 
ingenuity  in  getting  this  v’arious 
material  into  the  best  possible  shape. 
Another  point  in  this  adjustment  or 
adaption  problem  is  the  development 
of  an  advanced  shorthand  vocabulary. 
We  all  have  our  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  vocabularies  in  English — 
and  so  the  amanuensis  has  his  short¬ 
hand  v’ocabulary  which  consists  not 
of  shorthand  outlines  for  human,  or 
inhuman,  sounds,  but  of  words  which 


he  can  orthographically,  compre- 
hendingly,  and  correctly  transcribe. 

The  second  type  of  drill  in  this 
transcription  stage  is  the  drill  in  en¬ 
durance,  i.  e.,  the  drill  of  taking  dic¬ 
tation  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 
The  time  limit  of  the  first  continuous 
dictation  is  very  short,  but  gradually 
a  longer  limit  is  reached.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  at  this  stage  to  watch  how  the  rate 
of  taking  down  notes  diminishes  as 
the  thirty  or  forty  minutes  are  expir¬ 
ing;  and  it  is  an  interesting  problem  to 
see  how  this  diminishing  rate  can  be 
changed  through  practice. 

The  third  drill  in  this  transcription 
stage  is  for  speed — speed  in  taking 
dictation,  speed  in  reading  notes, 
and  speed  in  transcribing  notes.  All 
of  us  time  dication  and  time  transcrip¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
a  pupil’s  rate  sf  reading  notes  with 
his  rate  of  reading  from  a  printed 
or  typed  page. 

Leaving  these  few  points  about 
drills,  and  coming  to  the  teacher  of 
this  third  or  transcription  stage  in 
the  learning  of  shorthand,  we  see 
that  her  art  is  neither  the  art  of  the 
expounder  nor  the  art  of  the  director, 
but  more  the  art  of  the  critic  and 
adviser.  She  criticises  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement.  She  must 
also  be  on  the  alert  for  recent  material 
of  sufficient  length,  scope,  variety, 
and  difficulty  to  test  the  intelligence, 
endurance  and  originality  of  the  class 
— to  give  the  pupils  a  variety  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  all  kinds  of  business  matter. 

The  aim  and  purpose  through 
these  three  stages,  is  to  develop  an 
ability  in  the  pupils  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  not  only  to  write  short¬ 
hand  and  transcribe  the  notes  ac¬ 
curately,  but  to  create  a  sense  of  the 
things  which  they  will  be  called 
on  to  do  after  they  leave  school. 
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(CONVENTION  PARAGRAPHS^ 

News  from  the  Various  Teachers’  Associations 


AN  attendance  of  8,000  leading  edu- 
cators  is  expected  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  which  is 
to  meet  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
February ‘26  to  March  3,  1921,  ac¬ 
cording  to  *a  statement  given  out 
at  Association  headquarters  recent¬ 
ly.  Dr.  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  New 
Jersey  and  President  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  unusually  strong  program. 
The  crisis  in  rural  education  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  special  consideration.  One  ses¬ 
sion  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
the  probable  future  of  education  in 
the  United  States  and  the  policies 
and  programs  needed  to  insure  that 
future.  Special  addresses  will  be 
made  by  Congressman  H.  M.  Towner, 
of  Iowa,  who  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  bill 
to  create  a  Federal  Department  of 
Education,  President  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University, 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  and  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  Association’s  Office 
at  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  supply  de¬ 
tails  on  request. 

AAA 

On  page  164  is  given  a  tentative 
program  of  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  planned  as  a  part  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  Convention  at  Atlantic  City  this 
month.  Complete  programs  can  be 
secured  from  the  Society’s  head¬ 


quarters,  140  West  Forty-Second 
Street,  New  York  City. 

AAA 

The  new  officers  of  the  Commercial 
Section,  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are,  Mr.  R.  L.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Miss 
Florence  Maher,  Secretary,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  As  chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Round  Table,  Miss  Lena 
Vogt,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  was 
reelected.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phillips,  of 
Des  Moines,  was  chosen  secretary. 

AAA 

The  meeting  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers’  Association  held  on 
December  18  was  unusually  in¬ 
teresting.  Mr.  Oscar  Galeno,  who 
belongs  to  the  new  school  of  language 
teachers  and  has  developed  a  natural 
method,  gave  an  address  on  “The 
Natural  Method  of  Teaching  Spanish.’’ 
Mr.  Guy  G.  George,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  spoke 
on  “Accuracy  Winners — a  By-Product 
of  Class  Work.”  He  emphasized 
the  following  points:  Position,  ab¬ 
solute  touch  operation,  rhythm,  and 
muscular  and  mental  control,  with 
emphasis  on  the  latter.  Mental  con¬ 
trol  he  thinks  can  only  be  secured  by 
absolute  touch  operation  and  through 
the  kind  of  drill  which  requires  con¬ 
centration.  Mr.  George  has  proved 
the  effectiveness  of  the  method,  for  he 
is  the  only  high  school  teacher  in  the 
United  States  who  has  produced  two 
Remington  Accuracy  Winners. 

Mr.  Walt  H.  Mechler,  a  teacher 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  '’’at  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City, 
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gave  a  presentation  of  the  sixth  lesson  vitalized  instruction.  The  lesson  was 
from  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  given  just  as  it  would  have  been  in 
His  method  of  presenting  the  diph-  the  classroom,  and  was  interesting 
thongs  was  a  brilliant  example  of  and  inspirational. 

+  +  + 

Practice  for  Advanced  Typewriting  Students 

By  Dorothea  Jones 


Hackensack  High  School, 

WHEN  students  have  finished 
the  typewriting  manual  more 
than  once,  what  can  you  give  them 
as  practice  material?  I  have  not  had 
to  meet  this  problem  with  continua¬ 
tion  classes,  but  I  have  used  a  good 
deal  of  supplementary  material  out¬ 
side  the  textbook  in  connection  with 
my  advanced  classes  and  have  found 
that  it  adds  to  the  interest  tremend¬ 
ously.  I  have  my  classes  work  out 
different  problems  that  will  allow  for 
some  degree  of  originality.  One  of 
the  subjects  we  study  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  various  letter  forms.  Usually 
I  post  on  the  board  models  of  the 
different  types  of  business  and  inter¬ 
department  letters,  discuss  their  rela¬ 
tive  merits  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  best  applicable.  Then  I 
give  out  stenciled  exercises  to  be 
worked  out.  If  the  community  offers 
the  opportunity  the  students  can 
each  write  to  one  of  the  large  business 
houses  located  in  the  neighborhood 
and  secure  a  copy  of  the  form  of  letter 
used  by  the  company.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  publishes  a  series  of  interesting 
booklets  on  letter  writing  and  it  is 
very  stimulating  to  the  students  for 
them  to  see  the  high  standard  re¬ 
quired  by  some  business  concerns. 

I  developed  another  series  of  lessons 
through  the  aid  of  the  Literary 


Hackensack,  New  Jersey 

Digest.  Many  of  the  students  subscribe 
to  the  magazine,  and  they  were 
naturally  much  interested  when  the 
first  typ>ewritten  copy  came  out. 
Later  I  collected  several  copies,  cut 
out  the  page  of  statistics  that  occurs 
in  each  issue,  and  pasted  these  to  a 
stiff  cardboard  back.  I  gave  each 
student  a  card  and  told  her  to  work 
out  as  attractive  a  series  of  reports 
as  she  could.  I  told  her  that  this  was 
a  problem  that  an  actual  typist  had 
worked  out  for  the  Literary  Digest. 
1  added  to  this  material  statistical 
tables  that  I  collected  from  various 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  finan¬ 
cial  weeklies.  Each  student  collected 
her  work  in  the  form  of  a  booklet, 
made  out  an  index  page,  and  a  cover 
page. 

I  have  worked  out  the  same  plan 
with  indexes  from  various  magazines. 
Some  magazines  have  quite  involved 
indexes  that  require  careful  planning 
in  tabulation  to  be  copied  on  the 
typewriter. 

I  had  one  class  in  typewriting 
that  was  mainly  composed  of  college 
preparatory  students.  In  this  class 
we  worked  out  a  series  of  manuscripts, 
indexes,  and  manuscript  covers.  Then 
1  planned  a  set  that  included  bibli¬ 
ographies  and  correct  forms  of  foot¬ 
notes,  College  students  are  required 
to  write  source  themes  and  to  know 
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the  correct  usage  in  regard  to  biblio¬ 
graphical  notes.  The  work  I  gave 
my  class  was  intended  to  help  them 
in  the  arrangement  of  such  themes 
on  the  typewriter. 

Work  of  this  nature  requires  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  plan,  but  I  find 
that  if  I  can  tie  up  the  typ)ew.'iting 
practice  with  something  of  this  kind 
in  which  the  class  is  particularly 
interested  I  get  much  more  inten¬ 
sive  work  out  of  my  students. 

1  am  teaching  now  with  classes  of 
only  twenty-five,  but  last  year  I  was 
in  a  larger  system  with  an  average 
of  fifty  in  my  class,  and  I  find  that 
supplementary  material  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  either  case.  With 
larger  classes  it  is  more  difficult  to 
plan  the  work,  however. 

+  +  + 

Suggested  Second-Term 
Recitation 

[Gleaned  from  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Martha  Baldwin 
of  the  IVhite  Plains,  New  York,  High  School, 
made  at  the  Westchester  County  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association,  November  13.  1920.) 

A  normal  45-minute  period  may  be 
divided  as  follows: 

1.  Read  plates  from  the  Gregg  Writer  or  Gregg 
Speed  Studies — 5  to  8  minutes. 

2.  Review  through  rapid  dictation  all 
words  which  have  been  corrected  recently. 

3.  Dictate  material  used  the  previous  day 
and  assigned  for  practice.  Have  students 
read  back  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Keep  a 
record  of  the  speed  finally  attained  on  each 
piece  of  matter. 

4.  Select  new  matter  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Place  the  more  difficult  outlines  on 
the  board  before  dictating  it.  Commence  with 
"takes”  of  at  least  350  words  for  new  matter 
practice  and  have  at  least  this  amount  tran¬ 
scribed  daily  in  longhand,  if  not  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  These  transcripts  will  then  serve  as 
"copy”  for  the  following  day’s  home  work 
which  is  to  be  written  five  times.  Do  not 
permit  students  to  copy  from  their  own  short¬ 
hand  notes,  as  this  tends  to  develop  a  poor 
style  and  perpetuates  errors.  Encourage 


students  to  inquire  about  difficult  outlines. 

5.  If  any  time  remains,  dictate  home  work 
at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

In  commenting  on  the  details  of 
this  plan,  Mrs.  Baldwin  emphasized 
vocabulary  work,  and  as  an  aid  to 
this  end  she  selects  material  with 
literary  as  well  as  business  value. 
It  must  also  be  interesting.  She  cor¬ 
relates  her  shorthand  work  with  the 
business  English  and  commercial  law 
classes  by  dictating  regular  forms, 
leases,  wills,  etc.,  which  are  later 
transcribed.  Advertisements  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  are  dictated 
and  the  students  work  them  over  into 
form  letters,  after  which  these  letters 
are  dictated  to  the  class.  Editorials 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
also  helpful.  She  spends  considerable 
time  on  new  matter  and  secures  most 
of  her  old  material  from  Speed  Studies, 
the  students  always  reading  the 
shorthand  plates  before  writing  them. 

Difficult  w'ords  are  grouped  into 
lists  according  to  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  and  saved  for  further  practice. 
Dissimilar  and  similar  words  can  be 
handled  nicely  in  sentence  form. 

Criticism  as  to  technique  and  out¬ 
line  is  insisted  upon.  Plates  are  read 
and  words  marked  which  are  desired 
for  permanent  vocabulary.  Monot¬ 
ony  can  be  avoided  by  creating  in¬ 
terest  in  the  material  and  by  simu¬ 
lating  office  conditions. 

+  •b  + 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  education 
to  make  men  first  and  discoveries 
afterward;  to  regard  mere  learning 
as  subordinate  to  the  development 
of  a  well-rounded  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  character;  as  the  first  great  thing, 
to  supply  vigorous.  God-fearing  men 
and  women  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation. —  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke. 
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A  Tale  from  a  Log  Mill 

By  Ethel  R.  Broun,  Stockton  High  School,  Stock- 
ton,  California 

irAtj  story  is  hosed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  first  four  /e5scm5] 

In  a  far  away  foot  range  of  Maine, 
Don,  a  lad  of  twelve,  drove  a  mule- 
team  every  day  from  a  big  log  mill 
to“  the  train. 

The  mill  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  woody 
hill  not  far  from  a  broad,  blue  lake, 
on  which  Don  often  fished  from*® 
a*  log  pitched  from  the  mill-flume 
on  the  hill.  He  would  paddle  about 
on  it  too,  in  a  canoe,  to  watch  the 
trolley-cage^*  take  a  load  of  wood 
or  coal  from  the  beach  by  the  ma¬ 
hogany  grove  to  the  far  shore,  to 
the  home  of  Mr.  Dolan,  who'®®  took 
care  of  the  mill  for  the  company. 

After  Don  had  played  in  the  lake 
for  about  an  hour  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,***  he  would  hurry  to  the  wharf 
to  load  the  wood  on  the  wagon.  When 
he  took  the  rein,  he  would  call  to 
the  mule-team,**®  “Whoa,  Jimmy; 
Oh,  Billy;  Ho,  Jack;  Ah,  John;  Whoa, 
Tom;  Get  up,  Jerry." 

He  knew  the  pet  trick  of  each 
mule.  He  had  to  watch*^*  Jerry, 
the  lead,  or  he  would  walk  up  hill 
on  two  back  feet.  At  home,  Billy 
would  follow  him  to  tug  at  the  pocket 
of*®®  the  coat  where  he  knew  the 
sugar  would  be.  Each  had  a  way 
to  call  Don  back  from  a  day-dream 
to  pull  a  taut***  rein,  or  make  him 
laugh. 

When  Don  took  the  mule-team 
to  the  mill  in  the  hollow  below,  he 
would  draw  up  in  the  shade**®  of 
the  big  willow  tree  by  the  door.  Here, 
from  his  perch,  he  could  watch  the 
mill  cut  a  big  log.  He  knew  a  lot*** 
about  a  log.  He  would  look  at  the 
grain.  He  would  watch  the  log  cut. 
It  would  not  pay  the  mill  to  get 
knotty  wood*®®  from  a  log.  Wood 


of  good  grain  would  make  a  bed, 
a  buffet,  or  a  table  to  eat  from. 

Up  on  the  hill  grew  the***  grove  of 
mahogany.  The  company  gave  the 
grove  great  care.  Each  tree  would 
pay  well  W'hen  cut. 

One  day,  after  a  dip  in  the  lake,**® 
Don  drove  the  mule-team  by  the 
mahogany  grove.  A  tree  fell!  Don 
left  the  mule-team  to  peer  into  the 
wood.  He  knew  none***  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  at  work  in  the  grove.  Who 
could  have  cut  the  tree?  He  would 
catch  the  rogue. 

He  crept  up  a  fir*®®  tree  from  which 
to  look  for  the  cut  mahogany.  The 
grove  showed  plain  below  him.  On 
a  patch  of  meadow  lay  the  great 
monarch.  By***  it  moved  Big  Ben. 
He  knew  Big  Ben  by  the  limp 
he  gave  when  he  walked.  Big  Ben, 
an  enemy  of  Mr.  Dolan,  would  take**® 
the  mahogany  away  on  an  auto¬ 
truck.  The  blame  would  fall  on  Mr. 
Dolan.  The  grove  should  have  been 
watched. 

Mr.  Dolan  had  had  to***  leave 
the  mill  to  go  home.  He  lived  on 
the  far  shore  of  the  lake. 

Don  would  have  to  let  him  know. 
He  would  have*®®  to  do  more.  He 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  the  auto¬ 
truck,  or  Big  Ben  would  take  the 
tree  away  before  he  could  reach*** 
-Mr.  Dolan. 

He  knew  where  Big  Ben  would 
put  the  auto-truck.  It  would  be  in 
the  group  of  redwood  on  the  road 
about  fifty**®  feet  from  the  cut  tree. 
He  would  look  for  the  auto-truck 
key.  Big  Ben  often  left  it  in  the  lock. 

Don  grew  pale  as***  he  clambered 
from  the  fir.  Big  Ben  would  be  on 
the  watch;  Big  Ben  could  be  cruel. 
Big  Ben  shot  to  kill. 

Don  took  good*®®  care  not  to  make 
a  twig  crack  when  he  dodged  from 
tree  to  tree.  He  ran  beyond  the  cut 
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tree.  He  reached  the  edge*“  of  the 
^roup  of  redwood.  He  looked  in — 
the  redwood  hid  the  great  truck!  (638) 

{To  be  concluded  next  month] 

Lesson  I 

WORDS 

Madeira,  mate,  trail,  deed,  mien 
(mean),  married,  marked,  crate,  rill, 
clay,  trait,  lag,  riggle,  rake,  Dicky, 
trigger,  addle,  airy,  akin,  elate, 
agate.  (21) 

SENTENCES 

Marie  may  take  the  camera  in 
the  rig.  The  lady  will  get  the  linen. 
The  cat  lay  in  the  attic.  Can  he  hit 
the  eagle?"  Clare  will  narrate  the 
dream.  Will  Henry  Meade  take  the 
late  train?  Helen  will  get  the  tray 
ready  in  an  hour.  Teddy  would  not 
eat‘®  the  cream  he  had.  (54) 

Lesson  II 

WORDS 

Flip,  clip,  palmleaf,  plead,  peak 
(pique),  abash,  applique,  abridge, 
nipped,  heap,  nave  (knave),  shelve, 
shellac,  shed,  sheaf,  shale,  shady, 
gape,  shaggy,  gaff,  garage,  jilt,  glib, 
pledge.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

Please  give  the  name  to  the  lady 
in  the  cab.  The  Arab  will  appeal 
to  the  people  for  help  for  the  brave 
shah.  The  deed"  will  be  valid  if 
Jack  will  change  the  name  in  it. 
May  he  go  back  in  the  raft  to  the 
bridge  for  fish?  Please  give^“  me  the 
apple.  Will  he  change  the  hour  for 
the  play  if  I  go?  (64) 

Lesson  III 

WORDS 

Paltry,  bonny,  bog,  maudlin,  maw¬ 
kish,  moan  (mown),  mottle,  mote 
(mqat),  morrow,  veto,  vogue,  Polly, 
nobby,  Anoka,  trod,  hog,  hobby, 
copper,  Shawnee,  florin.  Mocha,  mel¬ 
low,  horror.  (23) 

SENTENCES 

She  told  Flora  all  about  the  fairy 
tale.  The  company  will  favor  the 


friendly  tone  of  the  letter  and  will 
make  the  loan.  The  judge"  will 
not  publish  the  appeal.  Maud  talked 
to  the  rogue  about  the  whole  affair. 
The  bone  will  be  chopped  in  half. 
The  motto  read:  “Make®®  a  friend: 
be  a  friend.”  Mr.  Cone  will  call  on 
all  to  keep  the  pledge.  (65) 

Lesson  IV 

WORDS 

Tough,  rough,  moody,  jute,  Yakima, 
hump,  roofed,  rookery,  muffler, 
hushed,  waylaid,  wallet,  weep,  Weber, 
whiplash,  buggy,  bluff,  waffle,  luck, 
pluck,  woolen,  lagoon,  nut.  (23) 

SENTENCES 

You  cannot  go  in  the  wagon  on 
Broadway.  She  cannot  dwell  in  the 
hut  by  the  roadway  yet.  The  fellow 
gave  a  chuckle  when  the"  yacht 
bore  the  lady  away  from  the  shore. 
You  should  not  have  played  the 
game  if  you  won  the  one  given  the 
week  before.  The®®  work  on  the  book 
is  about  finished  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  your  company  in  a  week  or  two. 
(70) 

Supplementary  Lessons — IV 

LESSON  XIII 

Alder,  ulcerate,  compensation,  com¬ 
monwealth,  'confiscates,  congratula¬ 
tory,  cognitive,  concomitant,  discoun¬ 
tenance,  encroaching,  embargo,  in¬ 
criminate,  umbrella,  unaware,  un¬ 
matured,  export,  exertion.  (17) 

The  untimely  death  of  the  candi¬ 
date  for  the  city  council  excited  much 
comment.  The  fortitude  of  the  sub¬ 
agent  during  the  investigation  con¬ 
firmed  and  strengthened  his"  inno¬ 
cence.  The  emperor  traveled  through 
the  country  incognito.  The  house 
in  the  suburb  will  not  be  sublet  to , 
the  alderman.  (45) 

LESSON  XIV 

Contradistinguish,  counterbalance, 
detrained,  distrait,  ^  obstructor,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  patronymic,  'metrician,  letter¬ 
gram,  literacy,  extermination,  ex- 
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trinsic,  retrenchment,  retracted,  re¬ 
stricted,  electric  machine,  alterative, 
iiltraconservative,  centralization.  (19) 
It  will  be  necessary  to  controvert 
rather  than  foster  it  in  view  of  the 
influx  of  gold  now  in  this  country. 
The  only  alternative  in”  such  an 
intricate  controversy  will  be  to  con¬ 
trast  the  destructiv’e  with  the  con¬ 
structive  forces  and  show  how  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  will  produce  the  desired 
effect.  (49) 

LESSON  XV 

Aggrandize,  antiphon,  antique,  an¬ 
terior,  multitudinous,  underground, 
McCarthy,  McNish,  overcast,  unde.'- 
lying,  multigraphed,  posters,  post¬ 
marked,  self-reliance,  circumspect,  su¬ 
persensitive,  shortage,  transverse,  sus¬ 
pected,  inclement.  (20) 

The  clothier  was  given  extra  pay 
for  altering  the  overcoat  for  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Underwood  bought 
a  hydroplane  while  in  Paris.  The 
Hydraulic  Steel  Craft”  Company, 
we  understand,  exports  many  ma¬ 
chines.  The  post  office  returned  the 
postal  because  of  insufficient  postage. 
(41) 

LESSON  XVI 

Deplorable,  scribble,  oppose,  re¬ 
morseless,  unimposed,  .predisposed, 
calmness,  assignment,  brochure,  pre¬ 
requisite,  omnicient,  contraposition, 
scruple,  quadruple,  tenement,  mourn¬ 
ful,  deflecting.  (17) 

The  assessment  is  payable  shortly. 
You  can  aspire  to  such  a  position 
and  such  aspirations  will  be  augmented 
immeasurably  by  the  inner  forces 
of  life.”  The  fearless  youth  was 
wonderfully  successful  in  the  con¬ 
quest.  The  trouble  is  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
■opposition  party  themselves.  (47) 

The  American  Boy 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

What  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  the  American  boy  is  that  he 
shall  turn  out  to  be  a  good  American 


man.  The  boy”  can  best  become  a 
good  man  by  being  a  good  boy — not 
a  goody-goody  boy,  but  just  a  plain 
good  boy.  1  do  not*°  mean  that  he 
must  love  only  the  negative  virtues; 

1  mean  that  he  must  love  the  positive 
virtues  also.  “Good,”  in  the  largest 
sense,  should”  include  whatever  is 
fine,  straightforward,  clean,  brave 
and  manly.  The  best  boys  I  know — 
the  best  men  I  know — are  good  at  their 
studies  or*®®  their  business,  fearless 
and  stalwart,  hated  and  feared  by 
all  that  is  wicked  and  depraved,  in¬ 
capable  of  submitting  to  wrongdoing, 
and  equally  incapable  of  being*” 
aught  but  tender  to  the  weak  and 
helpless.  Of  course  the  effect  that 
a  thoroughly  manly,  thoroughly 
straight  and  upright  boy  can  have 
upon  the*®®  companions  of  his  own 
age,  and  upon  those  who  are  younger, 
is  incalculable.  If  he  is  not  thoroughly 
manly,  then  they  will  not  respect 
him,*”  and  his  good  qualities  will 
count  for  but  little;  while,  of  course, 
if  he  is  mean,  cruel  or  wicked,  then 
his  physical  strength  and  force*®®  of 
mind  merely  make  him  so  much  the 
more  objectionable  a  member  of  so¬ 
ciety.  He  can  not  do  good  work  if 
he  is  not  strong*”  and  does  not  try 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  to 
count -in  any  contest;  and  his  strength 
will  be  a  curse  to  himself  and”®  to 
ev'ery  one  else  if  he  does  not  have  a 
thorough  command  over  himself  and 
over  his  own  evil  passions,  and  if  he 
does  not*”  use  his  strength  on  the  side 
of  decency,  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

In  short,  in  life,  as  in  a  football 

fame,  the  principle  to  follow*®®  is: 
Ht  the  line  hard;  don’t  foul  and 
don’t  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard! 
(314) 

Personality  That  Wins 

By  Charles  H.  Norton 

Personality  is  a  large  subject. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  the 
breadth  of  the  definition  of  person¬ 
ality  when  you  get  a  good  dictionary 
and**  look  up  the  word.  It  takes  in 
everything.  Our  clothing,  our  physi- 
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i-al,  mental  and  moral  characters, 
our  smile  and  our  frown,  the  money 
we  spend“  and  the  money  we  throw 
away. 

It  is  a  delicate  subject  to  talk 
about  because  we  cannot  very  well 
say  much  to  the  point  without^* 
finding  fault  with  ourselves  and  with 
our  friends.  None  of  us  has  a  perfect 
personality.  We  fall  down  here  and 
w’e  fall  down  there,  but’®®  as  long  as 
we  hav’e  the  spirit  to  remedy  our 
defects,  we  are  progressing. 

I  was  in  Pittsburgh  the  other  day 
and  a  man  speaking’*®  about  a  sales¬ 
man  who  came  to  see  him  in  the 
interests  of  a  certain  concern  said: 
“Now  there  is  a  man  I  could  like; 
he’®®  is  bright,  he  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  leaves  a  bad  impression 
every  time  he  comes  in.  He  is  per¬ 
sonally  untidy,  and  his  language  is’*® 
very  uncouth.  I  like  his  firm,  I  want 
to  do  business  with  them,  but  some 
day  when  I  am  not  feeling  just  right 
I  may*®®  let  my  dislike  of  this  sales¬ 
man  affect  my  dealings  with  the 
firm.” 

I  have  heard  other  men  talking 
in  this  same  strain.  One  said:  “A**® 
young  salesman  comes  to  our  office 
whose  coming  I  dread  because  I  know 
he  wants  to  spend  money  on  me. 
He  wants  to  take  me*®®  to  dinner, 
give  me  a  cigar  or  a  drink.  His  mind 
is^  whollj^  on  that  and  I  hate  to  see 
him  coming.” 

Another  man  spoke**®  of  another 
traveling  man  who  came  to  his  office. 
He  said:  “I  do  not  enjoy  his  com¬ 
ing  because  he  always  has  a  story 
to  tell.*®®  I  am  tired — I  don’t  want 
to  hear  any  more.  He  piersists  in 
telling  me  stories.  I  laugh  because 
I  don’t  want  to  offend  him.**®  He 
thinks  I  am  laughing  with  him  when 
really  I  am  sorry  for  him.” 

Then  there  is  another  type:  the 
man  that  goes  to  a*®®  place  of  business 
and  before  he  leaves  always  gives 
away  the  fact  that  he  isn’t  making 
enough  salary.  He  tells  you  all  about 
it;  he**®  doesn’t  have  money  enough 


to  live — they  don’t  pay  him  what 
he  is  worth,  etc. 

Another  man  comes  to  my  place 
and  always  intimates*®®  that  he  is 
hard  up — just  getting  by.  I  don’t 
see  how  a  firm  can  afford  to  employ 
a  man  who  is  not  able  to**®  take  care 
of  his  money. 

Now  the  personality,  after  all, 
that  makes  for  success  is  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  who  is  truthful 
and  who*®®  never  has  any  fault  to 
find  with  others.  If  he  has  anything 
npgative  in  his  system,  he  keeps  it  in 
his  own  mind  and  says**®  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  He  does  not  wear  one  of  the 
smiles  that  won’t  come  off;  they  are 
disgusting.  A  man  can  be  serious,®®® 
a  man  can  really  look  sober,  and  be 
pleasant;  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  grinning  and  pleasantry. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  anything 
is  the®*®  personality  that  can  talk 
about  things  and  do  them.  Some¬ 
one  has  said  that  it  requires  a  very 
smart  man  to  decide  things,  which 
is  all®®®  the  more  reason  why  every 
business  man  should  put  a  lot  of 
effort  in  learning  to  make  good 
decisions. 

The  personality  that  wins  is  the®*® 
one  that  goes  into  a  man’s  office 
and  carries  with  it  the  conviction 
that  the  man  himself  is  honest,  that 
he  has  something  to  present*®®  that 
he  understands,  and  that  his  goods 
are  made  in  an  honest  manner  and 
sold  by  honest  men;  that  the  firm 
he  represents  are  honest**®  people, 
and  above  all  leaves  the  impression 
that  he  has  come  for  service. 

The  fellow  who  is  selling  cigars 
and  gets  through  by  selling  a*®®  thou¬ 
sand  boxes  in  a  year  and  doesn’t 
care  whether  the  cigars  please  or 
not — that  is  one  kind  of  personality; 
but  personality  in  our  line**®  must 
be  the  personality  of  the  engineer. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  common  inter¬ 
est  between  engineers  all  over  the 
world.  A  dishonest  man  cannot  be*®® 
an  engineer — it  is  impossible.  If 
he  is  dishonest  by  nature,  he  never 
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— Shorthand  Dictation  Drills - 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

/^NE  of  our  popular  and  successful  dictation  books.  Contains  212 
pages  of  carefully  graded,  effective  and  up-to-date  business  letters 
and  interesting  articles.  Printed  in  large,  clear,  readable  tyi)e.  No 
shorthand  forms.  Equally  suitable  for  schools  teaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  or  those  that  do  not.  Especially  desirable  for  schools  teaching 
two  or  more  systems  of  shorthand. 

Contents 

181  carefully  graded,  genuine  business  letters 
49  well  selected  and  ftraded  literary  and  Informative  articles 

Twenty  Leading  Titles 

The  Basis  of  Speed,  hy  WHlard  B.  BoUomt 

The  Business  Career,  by  Andrew  Carnegie 

Business  Habits,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

Business  Reliability,  by  Herbert  G.  Stockwel 

Concentration,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden 

Gettysburg  Address,  by  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  Greater  Thrift,  by  S.  W.  Straus 

Imagination  in  Business,  by  Lorin  F.  Deland 

The  Importance  of  the  Principles,  by  Frederick  H.  Curlier 

Liberty  and  Union,  by  Danid 'Webster 

Modern  Banks,  Sdecied 

President  Wilson’s  War  Message,  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
The  Real  Business  Man,  by  William  J.  Bryan 
Reportorial  Experiences,  by  Charles  Dickens 
Self. Reading  Shorthand,  by  W.E.  McDermut} 

The  Service  of  Business  Schools,  by  James  C,  Egbert 
Stenography  a  Fertile  Field,  by  Edward  J.  Kilduff 
Success  in  Shorthand, "The  Gregg  Writer" 

Turning  the  Grindstone,  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
The  Young  Man  in  Business,  by  George  B.  Cortdyou 

The  Most  Economic  Text 

The  book  is  listed  at  80c.  25%  discount  to  schools.  Desk  or  exam¬ 
ination  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  schoolman  upon  receipt 
of  50c  in  stamps. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Naw  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  'I  London 
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will  be  successful  as  an  engineer 
because  he  is  dealing  always  with^** 
nature’s  laws  and  they  will  not  allow 
uf  any  dishonest  juggling. 

These  men  when  they  meet  you, 
meet  you  as  engineers;  even  the 
various  superintendents^*®  and  fore¬ 
men  are,  in  their  specialty,  engineers, 
and  they  expect  an  engineer’s  frank, 
free  and  honest  expression.  They 
don’t  want  to  talk  with  an  ordinary^’* 
salesman — they  want  to  talk  with 
the  engineer  type. 

Talk  witb  a  man,  get  at  his  points, 
find  out  his  views,  and  above  all 
acknowledge*®®  his  points,  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  things  he  tells  you,  acknowl¬ 
edge  them  to  be  good  and  then  tell 
him  your  good  points,  and  tell  him 
your  willingness***  to  please  him  if 
it  is  practical  in  your  case,  and  you 
will  win  every  time. 

But  the  main  thing  w'e  want  to 
get  into**®  our  personality  is  faith, 
and  above  all  we  want  to  take  out 
of  our  personality  fear.  I  think  the 
greatest  *  thing  that  keeps  mankind 
back*^*  is  fear — it  keeps  us  all  from 
succeeding.  It  has  kept  me  back 
years — I  realize  it.  When  w'e  get 
talking  with  a  customer,  and*®®  have 
a  feeling  that  a  competitor  is  after 
us — that  is  fear.  Push  it  out.  Have 
absolute  faith  in  your  product. 
If  a  man***  says  he  has  a  machine 
with  a  pulley  there  instead  of  here, 
fear  will  tell  you  that  it  is  better 
than  your  machine,  the  absence**® 
of  fear  will  tell  you  that  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  w’here  the  pulley 
is. 

.\bove  all,  don’t  be  afraid  to  say 
to  a*^‘  customer:  “Those  other  ma¬ 
chines  have  good  points,  a  lot  of 
good  points.  We  have  our  machine 
and  it  has  these  good  points  and  they 
are*®®®  valuable  points.  It  has  behind 
it  a  concern  who  always  takes  care 
of  its  customers.” 

Remember  these  two  points:  ban¬ 
ish  fear,  have  faith.  When  it*®**  comes 
to  a  man’s  personality,  faith  is  the 
greatest  asset  he  has  and  it  is  also 


the  greatest  asset  that  the  company 
that  sends  him*®*®  out  has,  for  the 
personality  of  its  men  is  all  there  is 
to  a  concern,  and  certainly  to  the 
man  himself  it  is  all  he*®^*  has.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  much  money 
we  have — if  w’e  have  not  the  proper 
personality,  we  are  down  and  out. 

“VV^e  want  to**®®  live  so  as  to  get 
the  approbation  of  our  other  self,” 
and  by  our  other  self,  I  take  it  that 
the  author  means  that  self****  that 
we  have  when  ^-e  get  home  at  night 
and  sit  down  for  quiet  reflection. 
We  want  to  live  so  as  to  receive  the 
approbation***®  of  our  customer  as 
well  as  the  approbation  of  our  other 
self,  and  let  us  pray  that  success 
will  not  come  faster  than  we  can**** 
take  care  of  it!  (1179) 

Nine  Lessons  in  Living 

Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is 
better  than  medicine. 

Learn  to  attend  strictly  to  your  own 
business. 

Learn  to  tell  a  story.  A  well-told 
story  is  as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in  a 
sick  room. 

Learn  the  art  of  saying  kind  and 
encouraging  things. 

Learn  to  avoid  all  ill-natured  re¬ 
marks  and  everything  calculated  to 
create  friction. 

Learn  to  keep  your  troubles  to 
yourself.  The  world  is  too  busy  to 
care  for  your  ills  and  sorrows. 

Learn  to  stop  grumbling.  If  you 
cannot  see  any  good  in  the  world, 
keep  the  bad  to  yourself. 

Learn  to  hide  your  aches  and 
pains  under  a  pleasant  smile.  No  one 
cares  whether  you  have  the  earache, 
headache,  or  rheumatism. 

Learn  to  greet  your  friends  with  a 
smile.  They  carry  too  many  frowns 
in  their  own  hearts  to  be  bothered  with 
any  of  yours.  (142) — Woman's  Life, 
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Business  Letters 

“OutofStock”  Acknowledgments 
Jones  &  Stroud, 

1  South  Fourth  Street, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Gentlemen: 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  your 
order  of  May  6  calling  for  one  (1)*‘ 
piece  8'x24'  White  Middle  Soling 
will  be  shipped  to-day. 

The  grade  specified  was  600-k-3, 
which  w'e  are  selling  at‘®  19c  per  square 
foot  in  the  3  iron  weight.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  this  grade  has 
not  been  quite  as  popular  as  Grade** 
601-k-9,  for  which,  in  3  iron  weight, 
we  get  15  l-2c  per  square  foot.  In 
view  of  this  *®®  we  happen  to  be  running 
an  order  for  601-k-9.  and — rather 
than  delay  your  order  and  make  a 
special  run  for***  this  small  sample — 
we  are  forwarding  you  this  grade. 

Undoubtedly  you  will  readily  ap¬ 
preciate  the  spirit  which  prompted 
this  change,  and  we  feel  confident 
that**®  the  goods  will  be  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  You  will  let  us  know  in 
a  short  time  regarding  your  opinion 
of  our  product,  won’t  you? 

Yours  very  truly,  (176) 

Mr.  R.  S.  Spencer, 

Advance,  South  Dakota. 

Dear  Sir: 

VVe  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot 
fill  your  telegraphic  order  of  April 
14  calling  for**  express  shipment  of 

2  only  380  Colt’s  automatic  pistols 

1-10  of  a  M.  cartridges 

2  holsters 

Our  stock  is  exhausted. 

VVe  have*®  been  informed  by  the 
Colt  Manufacturing  Company  that 
they  have  a  shipment  on  the  way 
to  us,  but  at  this  time  w'e  cannot 
say  what**  it  contains.  As  we  do 
not  expect  to  receive  this  shipment 
much  before  the  end  of  the  week, 
may  we  ask,  if  you  are  still*®®  in  need, 
that  you  kindly  reorder  at  that  time. 

Yours  very  truly,  (112) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Making  Good 

Mr.  Checknote — You  don’t  expect 
me  to  believe  you  are  a  director  in 
the  bank  when  you’ve  only  worked 
there  a  month.” 

George — ‘‘Sure!  I’m**  a  director 
of  the  envelopes  on  the  addressing 
machine.  (34) 

Counter  Irritation 

An  old  lady,  after  waiting  in  a 
confectionery  store  for  about  ten 
minutes,  grew  grossly  impatient  at 
the  lack  of  service. 

Finally  she  rapped  on**  the  counter. 

‘‘Here,  young  lady,”  she  called, 
“who  waits  on  the  nuts?”  (37) 

Quite  So 

‘‘Why  do  you  call  every  operator 
on  the  street  a  Napoleon  of  finance?” 

‘‘Well,  it’s  a  safe  term.  Fits  whether 
he  wins  or  goes  broke,”  (25) 

Supplying  the  Fire 

The  Man  of  Law — But,  my  dear 
lady,  there  is  no  insurance  money 
for  you  to  draw.  Your  late  husband 
never  insured  his  life;  he**  only  had 
a  policy  against  fire. 

The  Wonderful  Widow  —  Pre¬ 
cisely.  That  is  the  very  reason  I 
had  him  cremated!  (44) 

The  Lion  and  the  Comma 

The  small  boy  had  been  diligent 
in  studying  punctuation,  and  as  a 
reward  his  father  took  him  to  sec 
the  trained  lions  and  tigers. 

“Father,”**  he  asked,  as  he  watched 
the  animals  interestedly,  “why  is 
a  sentence  with  a  comma  like  that 
lion?” 

“Dear  me,  yes,  to  be  sure!’’ 
laughed*®  his  father,  “Capital!  Some¬ 
thing  about  the  tail?” 

“No,  you’re  way  off,”  answered 
the  boy.  “A  sentence  with  a  comma 
is  like  a  lion  because  the**  first  has 
a  pause  at  the  end  of  its  clause, 
and  the  other,  claws  at  the  end  of  its 
paws.  See!”  (96) 
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The  Teacher’s  Attitude  of 
Mind 

\Ftom  “A  Survry  of  Commercml  Education  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  Stites," 

published  by  the  Unitetsity  of  Chicago.] 

IT  IS  said  that  an  Oriental  who  has 
been  given  a  fortune  will  produce 
a  palace  and  a  harem,  while  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  or  a  Yankee  will  turn  the 
same  material  into  a  factory  or  a  rail¬ 
road.  A  child  with  a  box  of  wet  clay 
will  make  a  mud  pie,  but  with  the 
same  substance  a  sculptor  produces  a 
work  of  art.  The  principle  holds  good 
in  teaching.  The  interests  of  peda¬ 
gogues  determine  in  no  small  degree 
the  results  which  are  produced  with 
courses.  The  English  department. 


headed  usually  by  a  man  trained  in 
classical  English,  has  quite  a  different 
idea  concerning  what  should  be  done 
in  a  business  English  course  than 
has  the  head  of  a  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  filled  with  the  traditions  of  the 
business  college  or  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  business  practice. 

+  +  + 

Editorial  Comment 

(Continued  from  page  170) 
unavoidable.  These  mistakes  impress 
themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student  and  it  is  hard  to  eradi¬ 
cate  them.  Writing  from  this  source 
generally  results  in  very  poor  short¬ 
hand — from  both  the  viewpoint  of 
execution  and  of  application  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS!  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE  TO  DAY  FOR  ‘THE  ROAD  TO  GOOD  POSITIONS”  AND  ENROLLMENT  CARD 


NockrAfr-  Tca  CA/r/is 

ag£:ncy 

410  U.S.Nat  Bank  Bloc  DcnversColo. 


WM.  RUFFER.  A  M. . Manager 

W.  8.  FRY,  B.S.  •  .  •  .  •  Aioiuitant  Manacer 
W.  B.  MOONEY.  A.M.  ...  Aaaistant  Manager 
and  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


Unexcelled  Service — Free  Enrollment 

IN  ALL  OFFICFS 
Other  OlScei: 

PORTLAND.  ORE  ,  MINNEAPOLIS,  LOS  ANGELES 
N  W  Bank  BMf  Lamb>r  Excbance  Cha-efCem. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO  CHICAGO 

Largest  Teachers’  k  gency  in  the  West 


7000  Western  Reference  Teachers  Wanted! 

Last  season  we  received  official  requests  from  employers  in  forty-three  states 
and  four  foreign  countries  for  over  SEVEN  THOUSAND  teachers  for  schools  and 
college  from  Kindergarten  to  University.  Our  ninth  year  of  recommending 
only  when  asked  to  do  so  by  employers  direct.  This  is  why  our  members 
are  usually  chosen.  They  are  wanted.  If  you  want  a  position  with  the  Progressive 
employers  who  depend  upon  our  Professional  Service  for  teachers  you  must  use  the 
same  service  they  use.  Fret  enrollment.  Commission  payable  out  of  first  and  second 
months'  salary. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION 

321  Journal  Building  ::  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSpURI 


The  Tendency  in  Commercial  Education 


is  toward  a  more  comprehensive  training  and 
away  from  the  exclusive  teaching  of  the  mechanics 
and  technique  of  business  at  the  expense  of 
fundamentals. 

The  books  listed  below  are  in  keeping  with  these 
present-day  tendencies. 

Business  Organization  and  Administration,  J.  Anion  fie  Floas, 
Professor  of  Foreign  Trade,  New  York  Universily. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  whole  field  of  ruodern  business. 
Itrought  down  to  the  level  of  .H'condary  school  pupils, 
(.'omprehonsive  and  teachable . $1.60 

An  Introduction  to  Economics,  hy  Graham  .1.  Laing,  Professor 
of  Economics,  University  of  Arizona. 

I’repared  es])ecially  for  high  school  i>upiis.  Simple, 
teachable,  and  comprehensive.  Successful  from  the 
start . fl.40 


Office  Training  for  Stenographers,  hy  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  (to.xt 
and  exercises) 

A  thorough  treatment  of  office  routine.  Everything 
stenographers  should  know.  Used  in  hundreds  of 

schools,  both  public  and  private . Text  $1.25 

Exercises  .75 
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